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Notes. 


RUDOLPH ACKERMANN, 


OF THE STRAND, PUBLISHER.* 


The Poetical Magazine, 1809-11, was another 
fortunate speculation, for it contained the first 
Tour of Dr. Syntax, rep. 1812. The second Tour, 
1820; the third Tour, 1821; the republication of 
them, 1823, in a smaller form; the English Dance 
of Death, 1815-6; the Dance of Life, 1816-7 ; the 
History and Life of Johnny Que Genus, the Littl 
Foundling, 1822: all, like Dr. Syntax, with text 


by Combe to plates by Rowlandson, had for com- | 
panions the Military Adventures of Johnny New- | 


come, with 12 pl. after Rowlandson, 1815; and 
the Adventures of a Griffin, the History of Tom 
Raw, the East Indian Cadet, 1827. 

Separately, he published the Poetical Sketches 
of Scarborough, 
London, with text signed “ J. P. (by J. B. 
Papworth), text signed “ W.” (by the Rev. 
Francis Wrangham), and text unsigned by Combe, 
1813: also, the History of Madeira, 27 pl., with 
text by Combe, 1821; and the Picturesque and 
Descriptive Tour in the Mountains of the High 
Pyrenees, 24 pl. by J. Hardy, 1825—works which 
were of the same class as the republications from 
the Repository. 

The following list contains other publications 


* Concluded from p, 112. 


more or less anonymous, in which he speculated; 
| those marked * have coloured plates. 


Pyne’s Microcosm, 120 pl., 1822. 

Historical Account of New South Wales, 12 views and 
map, 1820, 

*Trial of Viscount Melville, 1805, 

Smith’s New Universal Penman, 40 pl. 

*Upham’s History and Doctrine of Budhism, 43 pl. 

Characteristic Portraits of the Various Tribes of Cos- 
sacks, 24 pl., 1820. 

Jeff’s Recollections of Italy, 15 pl. 

Newenham’s Picturesque Views of the Antiquities of 
Ireland, 104 pl, 

Subjects selected from the Works of T. Stothard, R.A, 
61 pl., 1830. 

Lanz and Bérancourt’s Analytical Essay on the Con- 
struction of Machines, 13 pl., translated 1820. 

Cave’s Antiquities of York, 40 pl., with text by Combe, 
1818. 

*Elsam’s Treatise on Rural Architecture of England, 
1803. 

Views of Cottages and Farm Houses of England, 52 pl., 
1816, etched by Francis Stevens after Chalon, Cristall, 
Delamotte, Grainger, Hills, Munn, Norris, Prout, Pyne, 
S. Stevens, C. Varley, J. Varley, Webster, and Wilson. 

Classical Ornaments, 120 pl., 1817-19. 

*Robertson’s Ornamental Gardening, 24 pl., 1800. 

*Robertson’s Hothouses and Useful Gardening, 24 pL, 
1798. 

Somerville’s Rural Sports, 16 designs by Thurston, 
cut by Nesbitt, 1813. 

*Costume of the Netherlands, 30 pl., 1817. 

Designs by the Princess Elizabeth, 6 pl., engraved by 
Thielcke, 1813, with text by Combe; and another series, 
“ The Progress of Genius,” without text, 1816. 

Albert Diirer’s Prayer-Book, 45 pl., 1817. 





21 pl. after James Green of | 


Atkinson’s Incidents of English Bravery, 16 pl., 1818. 

*Characters of Sir Henry Wellesley’s Ball, 13 pl., 1828. 

*Woodward's Olio of Good Breeding. 

J. C, Davie’s Letters from Buenos Ayres and Chili, 
1819. 

Bible Histories, 52 pl., 1829. 

Book of Common Prayer, 12 designs by Burney and 
Thurston, cut by Scott, 1815. 

Cawse’s Introduction to the Art of Painting in Oil- 
colours. 

Rev. J. Thomas’s Religious Emblems, woodcuts after 
Thurston, 1809, 

Buchanan’s Memoirs of Painting, 1824. 

Buchanan’s Treatise on Propelling Vessels by Steam, 
17 pl., 1816. 

Lockhart’s Method of Approximating towards the 
Roots of Cubic Equations belonging to the Irreducible 


| Case, 1813. 


Narrative of the Battle of Leipsic, &c., 1814. 

Blair's Grave, with designs by Blake, engraved by 
Schiavonetti, 1818. 

Richter’s Daylight, 1817. 

Dr. Sickler’s Topographical and Panoramic Survey of 
the Campagna di Roma, 1812. 

Warden's Letters, 1817. 

Shoberl’s Historical Account and Biographical Anec- 
dotes of the House of Saxony, 1816. 

Reformation in the Catholic Church of Germany in the 
Nineteenth Century. 

J. H, Lavater’s Introduction to the Study of the Ana- 
tomy of the Human Body, 27 pl., translated, 1823, 

Voarino’s Healthful Sports for Young Ladies (the origin 
of “ calisthenics”), 11 pl., 1827. 

Accum’s Practical Treatise on Gas Light, 7 pL, 1815. 

Accum’s Culinary Chemistry, 1820. 
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Capt. Balassa’s Art of Shoeing without the Application | line engravings. He therefore produced from 
of Force, 7 les. 182 1825 the Forget-me-Not (not as Mr. Jerdan erro- 

Christmas Tales, 1825. a ” Oe - 3 : - % 

: ously says, The Keepsake), edited till its 

Geoffry Gambado’s Academy for Grown Horsemen, | _ = by Fy deri "3! ” L in a f om death, 
1809, with plates by Rowlandson. In 152/, by Hrederic Ohoveri, in & lorm which 
Ghost Stories, 6 pl., 1823. at that time was unique in England in regard 
*Asiatic Costumes, 44 pl. of its typography and pictorial embellishments, 
Krummacher's Moral Fables, 1823. The success of this venture excited other pub- 





Barnes’s Young Artist's Companion. 
Parry’s Poems, 
Ignatio Nitrez’s Account of the United Provinces of Rio 


lishers to produce similar publications: thus 
Mr. Relfe started the Friendship’s Offering, edited 


de la Plata: translated 1825. at first by T. K. Hervey, but afterwards by 
Astro-Chronometer, 1821. | C. Knight and T. Pringle (1824-44); while 


*Nash’s Illustrations of the Palace at Brighton, 1826, Messrs. Hurst and Co. commenced the Graces, 
With the amusing toys of the Panoramacopia, Phanta- | 0” Literary Souvenir, edited by A. A. Watts; 
scope, Fables in Action, Endless Metamorphoses, Change- | the latter slightly varied from the plan of Mr, 
able Ladies, Changeable Gentlemen (both in 1819), York | Ackermann, but the former more nearly re- 
and Lancaster, ‘The Sphinx, Sibylline Cards, and Sibyl’s sembled it; the prints, however, of Friendship's 
Leaves, as well as the Geometrical and Architectural Offers: con git & fone thn anal those ohana 
Recreations, both 1820, | Mifering were of a less poetic cast, | ing views of 
, | foreign cities and towns, and the literary portion 
Special notice should be taken of the forty- | was not suited to the sentimental title. In 1825 
three volumes of the World in Miniature, com- | Messrs. Westley and Co. commenced the Amulet, or 
menced in 1821 by T. Rowlandson, and finished | Christian and Literary Remembrancer, edited by 
by W. H. Pyne, 1826, with 637 plates; and also | S. C. Hall, which was announced as being in- 
of the “Annual” class of books illustrated with | tended to be more “serious” than its contem- 
fine enyravings. | poraries; and, as the Pledge of Friendship, edited 
The names of some of Mr. Ackermann’s artistic | by T. Hood, Mr. Marshall commenced another 
coadjutors have appeared in the preceding lines: | imitation that took (1829) the title of The Gem, 
many others might be added; and a long list | Yet, with all this rivalry, fifteen thousand copies 
could be formed by enumerating the literary, | of the Forget-me-Not were sold in 1826. Conse- 
musical, and scientific men, of more or less emin- | quently in 1827 The Bijou, edited by H. Nicolas, 
ence, who enjoyed his intimacy. Several of them | made its appearance, accompanied by Mr. Heath’s 
owed to him a helping hand, either in their first | speculation, The Keepsake: both made great pre- 
efforts or in their declining fortunes. To the end | tensions to superiority over their predecessors; 
of his days he retained a strongly marked German | but the latter, although some of its engravings 
pronunciation of the English language, which | were unequalled, was considered inferior in its 
gave additional flavour to the banters and jests | literary portion to any of its predecessofs. The 
uttered in his fine bass voice; but he wrote in | same year saw the appearance of the JWinter's 
English with great purity on matters of affection | Wreath,edited by A. H. (1828-32), and of Crofton 
and of business long before middle life. Mr. Jer- | Croker’s Christmas Bor. For 1829 were pub- 
dan, in his communication to the Leisure Hour of | lished, The Anniversary, edited by A. Cunning- 
February 1, 1869, gives a false impression on this | ham; T. Roscoe’s Juvenile Kecpsake: Mrs. 8. C. 
and other points. } Hall’s Juvenile Forget-me-Not; and Mr. Watts’s 
The most general and the “genteelest” New | New Year's Gift: so that the year 1829 possessed 
Year's Gift was, for a long period, the Somer-| a choice among nine annuals and four juvenile 
set House Almanack—so called from a print of | ones, besides one other in French which was pub- 
the old palace of our dowager queens, which | lished by Mr. Ackermann. This makes only thirteen 
was folded in and sewed as a frontispiece. A | English annuals in that year, whereas Mr. Jerdan 
copy of this almanack, bound in yellow, blue, or | repeats an assertion that nineteen were then in 
red morocco, and inserted in a case of the same | existence; but he may be right in calculating 
material ornamented with gold, served our great- | that, in 1840, there were only nine, and that in 
grandmothers as a pocket-book. It was suc- | 1856 the “Annuals” expired. 
ceeded by annual publications which were really | The Autobiography and Memoirs of Ferdinand 
diaries under a variety of titles, and were orna- | Franck, commenced in the Forget-me- Not for 1823, 
mented with vignettes designed by Stothard, | was written by Lewis Engelbach, and published 
Burney, Corbould, &c., and with small views of | in a complete form in 1825, In 1827 Mr. Acker- 
mansions from the portfolio of the landscape- | mann returned to No. 96, Strand, which premises 
gardener Repton. In 1822, Mr. Ackermann con- he had rebuilt from the designs of the eminent 
ceived the idea of rivalling in England the | architect J. B. Papworth, whom he had intro- 
Taschen-buch of Germany, which was the general | duced to the service of the King of Wurtemburg. 
name for a class of volumes annually prepared in| The friendships made by Mr. Ackermann were 
that country as a diary and collection of tales and | so firm that they were unaffected by the great dis- 
{ 
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solver of amity—rivalship: thus when there wa 

occasion to mention him in the periodical cal led 
the Somerset JTouse Gazette, conduct ed by W.H 
Pyne, whose b sine ss transacti ns ead h him for 
about twenty } had died out, t] r (Pyne 
himself ) d the following eulogistic para- 


ante ¢ 
graphs: 
eta} 


+ } 











“ Every } 1d each month « very season, for 
many a . ay al t venture to aver, has intro- 
duced som legant novelty through the channel of 


sitory ; an establishment which, pi 

», and its means, we are of opinion, 
ias been productive of as lar 
uld 


Ackermann 's 
tioned to its magnitude 
in a statistical estimati 
a share of good to tl! 

be named in the wl 

spirit of enterprise of t 
established this repository, we owe a th 


» weal, as any one that « 
lo the liberal 
lo-Saxon, who 


yusand improve- 





worthy 








ments in the minor branches of the Fine Arts. What- 
ever was tasteful, ingenious, and new, that could add to 
the polite agrémens of life, that could be bent to the pur- 
poses of his general views, by whomsoever projected, had 


only to be presented to him, to meet with encouragement 
and = An interesting volume might be com- 
posed of the almost numberless elegant trifles which have 
appear 1 under his auspices; some to amuse, some to 
instruct, and all tending to some wise, benevolent, or 
useful purpose : am mg others, and of the last import- 
wiety, we have but to name that of his having 
empl wunent for multitude of ingenious and 
industriou ne rsons, in the various branches of his great 
undertakings; a public benefit for which he is entitled to 
the esteem of the British people. For the record of th 
good deeds m in detail, however, we have reserved a 
space, in our projected treatise on the national a 
derived from the general encouragement of the Arts in 


England, in which Mr. Ackermann claims a distinguished 
notice.” 








1817, as Mr. Jerdan 

——e evening in 
»ption, half a 
in his larg 


From early in 1813 (not 
seems to intimate), every W« 
March and April was given to a r 
conversazione and half a family tore, 
room, which then as at other times served as an 
exhibition of English and foreign books, maps, 
print s, Wi od its, lithographs, drawings, paintings 
and oth rks of art and ornament, besides th¢ 
alien c thee ntal periodicals. There, on those 
evenings, by annual invitation, amateurs, artists, 

ire to find people whom they 
knew or wanted to know. Many an introduction 
grew to an acquaintance; and the value of sucl 
evenings to foreigners was often gratefully ac- 
ith any distine- 
‘ome without 


and authors were 


knowledged by travellers wh 
tion in art or literature, were w 


other 





rited enterprise 





nur 1 l. 
His active assiduity and his 
were suspended by a weal of sight com- 
mencing from his charitab] ertions in 1814, 
which made his repose at Camberwell, and after- 
wards at Ivy Li xlge, in the Fulham Road, first a 
matter of prudence, and afterwards of necessity. 
He contracted a second marriage: in the spring 
of 1830 he es need an attack of paralysis 
and never rec ed sufficiently to exert his 
telligenc : 








» in cae oa 


He removed for change of 


vantages 
d > { 
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ir to Finch le y, but a second stroke produced a 
gradual decline of strength in the honourable old 
man; and March 30, 1834, saw an end put to the 
hearty kindness, constant hospitality, and warm 
beneticence, which had still accompanied his un- 
juestioned integrity. Ile was interred on April 9, 
in the family grave in the burial-ground of St. 
Clement Danes. His eldest son, Rudolph, entered 
into a similar business of prints, stationery, and 
artists’ materials, in Regent Street, and continued 
there the manufactory of water colours: he died 
in 1868, Ww.F. 


SCARBOROUGH FOLK-LORE. 


During a short sojourn at this queen of York- 
— watering-places, I met with several pieces of 
local folk-lore which appear to me not u nworthy 
of preservation in “N. & Q.” Sailors are weil 
known to be somewhat superstiti us, to whatever 
port they may belong, and I did not find those at 
Scarborough any exception to the general rule. 

1. An old man, over seventy-three years of 
age, informed me that the Filey fishermen will 
not go to sea on any day when they have either 
seen or met a pig the f fir t thing in the morning. 
I also ascertained that their dame hucksters will 
their establishments if any one asks to be 
supplied with eggs for supper. 

2. There used to be many 
afloat in the neighbourhood, but my 
could only remember the following :— 


close 
weather-rhymes 


informant 


“ When Oliver Mount puts on its ha 
Scarboro’, Falsgrave, and Scalby must pay for that.” 





" 


Oliver Mount is a fine knoll near the town, from 
the summit of which Oliver Cromwell is errone- 
yusly said to have battered the castle. 

3. Sailors will not whistle during a voyage, 
nor will those who steer the pleasure boats allow 
any passengers to doso. One old man s: aid, “*‘ We 
only whistle whea the wind is asleep, and then 
the breeze comes. 

1, No sailor will set out on a voyage if he finds 
his earthenware basin turned upside down in the 
morning when he is about to have breakfast. 
The boys sometimes turn their basins upside down 
purposely when they wish to have a day’s play. 

5. One of the assistants at the bathing-machines 
assured me that most accidents happened on Fri- 
especially on Good Fridays. He had never 

ked on Good Friday for many years, nor 
would he ever do so again. Ile then gave a long 

‘ries of misfortunes, fatal accidents, &c. which 
hell happened on Fridays in his own « xperience. 

6. The evil eye still carries its influence amongst 
the inhabitants of the district. Not long ago one 
woman scrat d another, and drew blood in order 
to counteract its bad e This assault ended 
in a fine after a hearing before the m rates. 
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7. The late Jane Nicholson was a Scarborough 
witch of great repute, and was much feared. If 
any sailor met her in the morning he would not 
go to sea on that day, because she had power over 
the winds and could raise storms. Her evil eye 
never rested on any one who was not thereby 
doomed to bad luck for the rest of the day. Her 
mother was a Southcottian, and believed that she 
was destined to be the mother of some great 
prince; but in this she was much disappointed 
when her offspring was “ only a girl.” 

8. The fairies still visit the secluded glades of 
East Yorkshire. My informant stated that he 
had often seen the rings left on the grass where 
they had been dancing, but he had never seen any 
of the little folks himself. When he was a boy 
he was told of a young man who fell in with a 
group of fairies dancing when he was passing over 
Scalby Wold towards Whitby. They were hold- 
ing their revels in a secluded hollow not far from 
the footpath, and he saw them dancing in a ring 
to the strains of some delightful music. During 
one portion of the dance they all cried out “ Whip! 
whip!” and then cracked their small hunting- 
whips. The looker-on also cried out “ Whip! 
whip!” in amazement. This caused the fairies to 
give up their amusement, and in revenge they 
whipped him along the way for a considerable 
distance towards Whitby. 

9. Some boys and myself bought some varie- 
gated stones of an old woman aged eighty-four. 
She spat upon our money, and wished for good 
sale during the day. T. T. WILKryson, 


THE SABBATH EPISTLE. 

The Jews of this country have long preserved a 
tradition that their famous writer, the renowned 
Aben Ezra, paid a visit to England during the 
dark ages, and published one of his letters her 
during his sojourn. 

The Quarterly Review (vol. xxxv. p. 113), in 
alluding to this fact, makes the following remarks: 

“It may astonish the inquirer into the literary pro- 
ductions of our country to be informed that one of the 
earliest books written here after the Conquest was by one 
of the most eminent of the rabbis, Aben Ezra. In 1159, 
the sixth year of Henry II., he wrote from London a 
letter on the proper time of keeping the Sabbath, in verse. 
We are afraid that there is not a copy of it in the British 
Museum, and vet it ought to be there as a national curi- 
osity. It would be amusing to speculate on what were 
the opinions of the critical and scientific Jew on the state 
of civilisation and literature which he saw about him.” 

The writer of these observations is in error as 
regards the epistle being couched in poetical form : 
it is written in the purest Hebrew prose, and 
throws no light whatever upon the events of the 
day. 
just perused two distinct copies of this 
celebrated letter, one contained in an eminent 
i 


periodical entitled Cherem Chemed, and another 
in an ordinary prayer-book published at Leghom. 
The latter possesses a clerical error which vitiates 
the accuragy of the whole production. Instead 
of the wordt r-atn myp, Land’s End (Angleterre), 
the right locale of the letter, it has “ the end of 
Arnon ” instead. The tract consists of three chap- 
ters, with an introduction, prefaced by a fanciful 
sketch of the Sabbath appealing to the writer to 
defend it against some attacks rife at the period, 
The subject is treated in the usual happy vein of 
the illustrious author, but is too abstruse and 
scientific to be acceptable to the general reader, 
Frequent allusion is made to “ this island,” and 
incidental mention is recorded of the chief rabbi of 
the time, though not by name. There is nothing 
obscure in the style, which flows on with uniform 
simplicity; and the pungency of the rabbi only 
once betrays itself, when castigating an opponent 
who has not the patience to study, but requires 4 
royal road to the knowledge of astronomy. Him 
the rabbi pricks with a lively sneer, and asks him 
pertinently whether he expects to gain knowledge 
by inspiration, “ like unto the ass of Balaam.” 

The epistle exhibits an extraordinary intimacy 
with the intricacies of astronomy and Jewish the- 
ology. It is headed thus:— 

“It came to pass in the year 4919 (i. e, A.D. 1159), at 
midnight, even on the Sabbath, on 14th day cf Tebeth 
(January), 1, Abraham Aben Ezra, the Spaniard, being 
in one of the cities of the island, known as ‘the end of 
the earth,’ &c. 

There exists some obscurity about an allusion 
to “this island” being “in the seventh division 
of the divisions of the inhabited land.” Can any 
of your learned readers explain what it refers to! 
Myer D. Davis. 


PROVERBS AND PHRASES. 
Le ading apes in hell. 
(4® §S. ii, 459.) 
There is a letter hereon in the Gent. Mag. 1798, 
i. 114. I may add the following :— 
, are We may 
Lead apes in hell for husbands, if you bind us 
To articulate thus with our suitors.” 
Massinger’s City Madam, Act II. Se. 2. 
Out of God's blessing into the warm Sun, 
ith S, ii. 459.) 


“Being come fro France to Spaine, m ike accompt 
for matter of fertility of soyle, that you are « from 
Gods blessing, to the ‘warme Sun.”—Howse Il’s Jnstructions 
for Forreine Travell, 1642. (Arber's reprint, 1809, 
p- 37.)* 

“ Abbot frustrated the expectations of both parties: 
for when he was got into Gods Blessing and the warm 


Sun, and so near the Court, he grew an absolute Cour- 
tier."—Gregory, Futher-Greybeard, . . . Refleri ns upon 


* Mr. Appts has also sent a reference to this passage 
—Ep, “N. & Q.” 
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The Rehearsal Transpré »s"d. 
Edm. Hix keringill. 1673. P. 149. 
A copy of your countenance. 
(4% S. ii. 460.) 

‘¢] know what you'l say; that all this modesty I now 
put on, is but a meer Copy of my Countenance.”—Gre- 
sory, Father Greybi ard (ut sup.) p. 2. 

A nine-days’ con ler. 
(1* S, iv, 192; 2°¢ S. xi. 297, 478. 

«The greatest wonder lasteth but nine daies.”—Lyly’s 
Euphues ( Arber’s reprint, 1808, p. 205.) 

“ Froth, Would that were the worst ! 
That were but nine days wonder.” 

Massinger’s New Way to Pay Old Debts, Act IV. Sc. 2. 

“ A book on any subject by a peasant, or a peer, is no 
longer so much as a nine-days wonder,” — Ascham’s 
Schole-master. 

No love lost 
, 158, 279 ; ii. 213.) 

“*T have a friendship for you which I never felt for any 
ther master. —‘ And I can assure thee, child,’ said I, 
‘there is nolove lost; the very first moment thou camest 
) offer thy service, I was pleased with thy appearance.’” 
Gil Blas (Dr. Smolle tt’s translation), b. ix. ch. 7 


(4% §. i. 29 


} 
Il. de 


Corruptio optimi pessima, 
(1* S. v. 821; ix. 173; 3°48. xi. 216, 266, 390 
“Corruptio optimi est pe ssima,.”’—Howell’s Instructions 
t p. 4 


ut sup.), p. 42. 


ILLUMINATING: A Svuecestion. — The 
difficulty with all modern illuminators is th 
printing of the text. Though we may success- 
fully compete with the monkish illuminators in 
the art itself, there is no doubt that we cannot 
approach them in the beauty and regularity of 
their printing or handwriting, by whichever name 
it may be called. We lack not only the power 
but the requisite patience and application to 
achieve success in this branch. To meet the 
difficulty there are many cards printed in various 
kinds of antique type, with vacant spaces left for 
the capitals and borders, in which the modern 
emulator of the medizval artists may exercise 
his skill. But there are many who, like myself, 
consider it a waste of time and artistic skill to 
apply one’s energies to ornament a a . half- 
sheet which may be torn, damaged, lefaced 
tomorrow. But if some ente rprising printe r would 
print for us in mediseval type some small volumes 
with blank capitals and b ders here and there, 
the case would be different. They might be re- 
ligious, such as portions of the church service, 
morning or evening pré yer, the Litany, &c., or 
short poems, such as Gray’s Elegy and fifty others 
that will occur to any one. I am sure one o1 
two small yolumes, such as I have indicated. 
would have a large sale amongst the present 
large class of amateur illuminators. They might 
be printed on vellum, or fine drawin; g-pape r, and 
should be issued unbound. F. M.S. 
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Scottish Famires Extinct. — Among those 
Lowland Scottish septs which seem to be extinct, 
or nearly so, are the families of the three elder 
Scottish historians, Fordun, Boyce (or Boece), and 
Wyntoun. I believe there are a few persons liy- 
ing who bear the name of Winton. Of the elder 
Scottish poets there seem to be no representa- 
tives of Ettrick, Balnaves, Rouse, and Ballenden, 
unless the Ballantynes are identical with the last. 
The names of Balcanquel, Ged, Panther, Pont, 
Rollock, Scougal, and Winram, familiar to the 
readers of Scottish history, are unrepresented. 

Cartes Roeers, LL.D. 

Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham, 8.E. 


Provers: “ Stitt WATERS RUN DEEP.” —This, 
which I have always taken to be a purely Eng- 
ish proverb, is a literal translation from Quintus 
Curtius, De Rebus gestis Alevandri Magni : — 


“ Altissima quaque flumina minimo sono labuntur.” — 
Lib. vii. 10. 
Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Tue Derormep TRANSFORMED. — The old es- 
tablished periodical called The Edinburgh Medical 
Journal, of this month, narrates a case of amputa- 
tion performed on a lad of thirteen, where at 
p. 127 we are told that his “ left arm was caught 
between two pinion-wheels,” injured, and subse- 
quently most skilfully amputated. We have at 
| 132, 3, 4, three portraits of the sufferer, in 
all of which, marvellous to relate, the left arm is 
present, and the right arm it is which appears to 
be missing. 

At first sight I was inclined to attribute this 
contre emps, which casts dise redit on the whole 
report, to the supposed use of photography. It is 
well known that photographic negatives do pre- 
sent the anomaly of reversing the sitter: it was 
so with Daguerreotype, and still is so with some 
inferior photographic positives on glass; in which 
case a lady’s wedding ring will be found on the 
wrong hand, unless shifted prior to the operation. 

It now appears to me doubtful, from the style 
of woodcut used in the illustrations referred to, if 
the blame of this great anomaly can really be 
charged on photography. A. H. 


/ 


Curtovs Otp Sayrye.—An old woman, a na- 
tive of Cumberland, said to me the other day, in 
reference to a child of six years old, and whom 
she styled the most old-fashioned little creature 
she ever met with, “I often say to her, ‘ Your 
head’s too old for this world: I doubt you ran in 
the churchyard many a year before you were 
born.’” Being much struck with the expression, 
I asked her whether it was her own. She said, 
‘‘ No—she had heard the old folks say it many a 
time when she was a child.” If new to you as it 
is to me, you may think it worthy a place in 
“N, & Q.” S. L. 
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Cantine Arms.—In former Nos. of “N. & Q.” 
have been several references to “canting” or 
allusive arms. I met with two very good in- 
stances on monuments of the noble families of 
Cisterna and Ferrari in the church of 8. Dominic, 
Ancona. Cisterna: a well between two stags 
drinking; in chief three stars. Ferrari: an anvil 
with an arm holding a hammer in act of striking; 
three stars in chief. The colours were not marked. 

The family of Porcello of ee bear a tree 
between two hogs rampant and 1 lant. 

W. M. M. 

Kent.—Near Faversham the 
heron is usually called a “kitty-hearn,” while in 
Thanet it is known as a “hearn-shrow,” the latter 
word pronounced similar to throw. If the word 
heron was mentioned to the common people, they 
would inquire if Aerring was meant. 

GEORGI 


Tue Ileron IN 


BEpo. 


6, Pulross Road, Brixton, 


Queries. 


your corre spondents inform 


Corn. 
me if the 
Upon the 
the features of a king with a beard, enclosed in a 
circle; with the monogram, «8S. MARCVS. VEN«, 
and the date «11; on the reverse are the names 
CORFY, CEFALON, ZANTE, with an asterisk above 
and below. H. W. i 


Jersey. 


—Can any of | 
coin I have in my possession is scarce ? 
although half obliterated, 


obverse, 


Deap Donxrrs.—I ask a question in sober 


earnestness which has often been put in joke: 
What really do become of dead donkeys, and how 
is it that so few of us can ever lay our hands upon 
our hearts and declare that we have seen one ? 
Of dead horses we know, and of dead cats and 
dead dogs and dead dickey-birds—that their inter- 
ment isan uncertain one, sometimes under ground, 
sometimes under water, and sometimes down the 
throats of surviving fellow-creatures, But is any 
use made of donkey-flesh or skin? “If I had a 
donkey and he wouldn't ”— live, what, practically, 
should I do with him, say, if he died in my London 
stable ? I should be in a sad perplexity. R. C. L. 


Avuprencr.”—Is Ho- 
ghing Audi- 


Hogartn'’s “ LAvGHING 
garth’s original painting of the “ La 
ence” known to be in existence, and if it is so, 
where is it to be seen ? ‘an find nothing said 
as to this in any account of the artist's 
which have come under my notice. 

Edinburgh 
GRANDDAUGHTER. — Did {wo per- 
formances take place of Comus and Lethe under 
the management of Garrick—one in 1749, and the 
other in ‘1750 2 = were the proceeds given to 
Milton’s grandd: 


Mrtron’s 


AN D QUERI IES. 


[4 S. IV. Avousr 14, 69, 


Nier or Nres.—John of Gaunt records in his 
Register _ “Agnes Snell of Knousthorp, near 
Ledes, nostre nief [or nies], is going on pilgrimage 
to Rome.” , 

Can this word mean anything but niece? If 
this be its meaning, it would seem as if Agnes 
Snell were an illegitimate daughter of one of the 
Duke’s brothers. Is anything +. known 
her? The date of the entry is Se pt. 4 Rice. I. 

1380). oad NTRUDE, 

A Nvn’s Drscrrrinr.— There was sold at 
Messrs. Sotheby’s, on July 31, a eopy of A Cata. 
logue of the Rarittes (upw weds of 800 ) to be seen at 
Don Saltero’s Coffe e House at Chelsea; and in a 
note specifying some of the rarities, mention js 
made of “A Nun's Discipline,” “ A Piece of 
Queen Catherine’s Skin,” &c. May I ask what 
is a “Nun’s Discipline?” Is it the rule of the 
order, or what ? A. N, 

Provers.—I have heard several times used the 
phrase “ As ignorant as a carp.” What is the 
origin of the saying ? C. J. R. 

WHEN AND WHERE DOES THE TECHNICAL Terx 
“ RENAISSANCE” FIRST occuR ?—In Dr. Herman 
Riegel’s interesting volume of Essays on German 
Art (Deutsche Kunststu Hanover, 1868), the 
author says, in one of the best the volume 
contains, Die zwerte “ Wiedergeburt” (renaissance), 
t. e. “the second renaissance,” or, as the art-critic 
in question also calls it, “An art-historical con- 
templation one hundred years after Winckelmann’s 
death,” dating, directly and indirectly, this “ se- 
cond renaissance” from the writings and the in- 
fluence of Winckelmann (born 1717, died 1768) 
and Lessing (born 1729, died 1781) :— 

“ When we sp 


di. ? 
aich, 


essays 


ak of the second renaissance of the fine 
arts, we shall have in the first instance to answer the 
question: What is renaissance? The first instance of 
making use of this word seems to be found in Vasari," 
when he uses the expression with regard to the sculpture 
of the times of Giotto, ‘ quella prima eta della sua rinasciti’ 
[ the new Florentine edit., iii, 10 ]."—Vide ant, Kunststu- 
di n, p- 17 

HIERMANN Krypt. 

Germany. 

SonNNET WANTED: “ LET NO GAINSAYING LIPS 
DESPISE THY youtu.”’—I remember seeing, a creat 
many years ago, a very fine sonnet in an American 
church newspaper, on the consecration of a youth- 
ful bishop. I copied it out at the time, bet have 
lost my copy. Could any of your re: helj 
me to a recovery of it? That it is w 
ing, I think will be evident from he first three 
lines, which have remained on my memory, and 
which run thus :— 


au 
ake recover- 


* Born 1512, died 1578. His Vite de’ pit eccellenti pittori, 
scultori ed architetti was published at Florence in 1550, ia 
two quarto volumes, and a second and augmented edition 
in three quarto volumes in 1568, two hundred years be- 


fore Winckelmann’s death, 








69, 


n his 
hear 
nave 








ition 


he 
5 uc 
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« Let no gainsaying lips despise thy youth, 
Like his, the great Apostle’s favourite son, 
Whose early rule at Ephesus begun.” 








D. 


wT or TRANSLATED Worxs.—Is there any 
list « Spanis sh and Portuguese works translated 
into P rench or English ? W. M. M. 


VerkoLse.—Where can a list of his painting 
be seen ? h. E. L. 

Lists of the paintings of both John and Nicholas 
Verkolje are given by Nagler, Aiinstler-Lez un, vol. xx. 
pp. 1 

7» 10 THREW THE Stoor ?—On Sunday, July 
93, 1637, the Service-Book was by c mmand of 
Charles I. sects in St. Giles’s Church, Edinburgh. 
Just as the dean, Dr. George Hanna, had opened 
the book there was a 1eral confusion, groans 
and other interruptions proceeding from all direc- 
tions. The right reverend bishop of the diocese, 
David Lindsay, proceeded from his throne to the 
pull it to attempt the restoration of order. He 
had spoken only a few words, when a small stool, 
such as those commonly used by females in 
Scottish places of worship, passed his of i 
had been thrown with some violence. The bishop 
and dean withdrew, and the Service-Book was 
closed for ever in the Scottish church. 

Who threw the stool? Most Scotsmen will 
answer Jenny Geddes. This was an herbwoman, 
whose name has hitherto been popularly asso- 
ciated with the transaction. But there is another 
claimant: Mrs. Mein, the wife of a merchant in 
the city, alleged that she dashed the stool at the 
bis shop’ s head, and in consequence her husband 
received, under an altered policy, the appointment 
of postmaster for Scotland. Jenny Geddes, on 
the other hand, appears from a contemporary 
journal to have contributed the materials of her 
nol to assist in a bonfire on April 1661, in 
honour of the Restoration. One would suppose 
that an individual who so oppose d the royal will 
in 1637 would not join in wishing ‘ ‘the auld 
Stuarts back” in 1661. Yet inconsistency largely 
pertains to poor humen nature. , ) 
those who have looked into the matter, who 
threw the stool ? Cuanrvtes Rogers, LL.D. 


Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham, S.E. 





} 
i 


[Jenny Geddes is still believed to have been the de- 





linquent; her stool is engraved in Chambers’s B 
Days, ii. 109, from the Antiquarian Museum, Edinbur 
—kp, 


Querics With Answers. 


Macky’s “Jounnry TtHroven Scotnanp.”— 





*Ma s Jour itland. Londo ted 
fi nbert d Sun, and <.. ,» at 
the Flower-d t St. Dunsta urch 





in Fleet Street. 


Who was the 


In the opinion of 
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of which I picked up on 


Glasgow a few days ago? 
List of Authors, quotes the 
the name of [ Macky (J.)], indicating, in terms or 
his prefatory 1 note, that the book is anonymous, 
and citing Watt's "Bibliot heca Britannica, vol. ii. 
p- 631, M., as giving evidence regarding the au- 
thorship. I have not Watt, however, within my 
reach, “ Macky” is cited by Burt, Letters, i. 7, 
edit. 1759; Edin. Rev. No. 204, p- 488 (Oct. 1854); 
The Beauties of Uppe r Strathearn (Crieff, 1860), 
p- 56; Chambers’s Domestic Annals, vol. iii. p. 338, 
433; Jervise’s Memorials of Angus and Mearns, 
» 218. “ Macky” also ‘published A Journey 
through England, in 1714 (4th edit. 1724.) 
“N. & Q.” 5" 8, ii, 151. “ Macky” is evidently 
a fictitious name. _— > 
Crieff, N.B. 


a street book-stall in 
Mr. Buckle, in his 
second edition as under 


[This work is attributed to John Macky by Gough in 
his British Topography, i. 39. He says: “ In 1714 was 
gh England in Familiar Letters 
re tohis Friend abroad, 8vo, reprinted 


published A Journey thr 


twice before 1724 and 1732. A second volume was after- 
itions, 1724 and 
Misson’s absurd 
which are exposed in the pre- 
face. A third, containing A Journey through Scotland, 
J. Macky, 
Ireland was promised, but not 
executed.” These works’ are also attributed to John 
Macky in the Catalogues of the British Museum and the 
as well as by Watt and Lowndes. 


wards added, reprinted with large add 


1732. This volume was occasioned by 


observations on England, 


on the same plan, and by the same author, 
1723, reprinted 1729. 


Bodleian, There is 


also another work by the same writer, not so well known, 


entitled A Journey through the Austrian Netherlands, 
Lond. 1725, 8vo. We take the author to be that inde- 
fatigable and apparently fearless Scotsman who was very 


busily employed in secret services during the reigns of 
William III., Queen Anne, and George I. For Macky’s 
services, Sir Robert Walpole allowed him a pension, upon 
which he managed to live in Holland and the Nether- 
lands, He died at Rotterdam in the year 1726. The 
Memoirs of his Secret Services, with his Characters of the 
Court of Great Britain, &c. published by his son, Spring 
i umusing book. These 

haracters hav *hed by Dean Swift's marginal 
remarks, Wide *N. & Q.” 34 §. ii. 430. 


Macky, Esq. in 1733, is a most 


been retou 


“ TREAD UPON A WORM, IT WILL TURN AGAIN.” 
Can any one tell me the origin of this saying, and 
how it came to be used in the sense now popularly 
understood ? PHILOLOGIST. 

Hazlitt, in his En lish Proverbs and Proverbial 
Phrases, p. 439, notes this proverb from Heywood,— 
“ Tread a worm on the tail and it must turn again,” and 
lds to it the following explanation from Ray :— 
mupun Kay 
*Inest et formice et serpho bilis.’ The 
not to be provol 
No creature so small, weak, 


“Habet et musca penem, “Evert: Kay 


meanest or weakest person is d or de- 





or contemptible, but, 
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re 


if it be injured and abused, will endeavour to revert 
itself.” 

We may remark here, 
1670, p. 159, he reads splenem not penem. 
spondent probably remembers Shakespeare’s use of this 
proverb in the Third Part of He nry VI, Act Il. § 

“ The smallest worm will turn being trodden on, 

And doves will peck in safeguard of their young.” 
Nec as- 


edition of Ray» 
Our corre- 


that in the first 


There is another analogous Latin saying :—“ 


pernandum quamvis exiguum nullum.” 

Tue Trtte or Dame.—To whom does the title 
of Dame belong? Is it equivalent to Lady? For 
instance, are the daughters of earls properly en- 
titled Dame? Or is it restricted to the wives of 
baronets and knights? In the event of the latter 
being described, would the Christian name be 
mentioned after Dame ? ANON, 

[The title of Dame is considered to be 
the wives of baronets and knights are entitled, 
letters patent of James I. the wives of baronets have the 
titles of Lady, Madam, or Dame, at their pleasure pre- 
Dame is not applied to the daugh- 
The wife 


that to which 
By the 


fixed to their names. 
ters of earls, who are entitled to that of Lady. 
of a knight or baronet Christian name; 
the wife of Sir John Smith is Elizabeth Smith. } 


adds her thus 


Dame 
’"—A work on garden- 


“Tne Manse GARDEN.’ 


ing with this title was published in Scotland, 


anonymously, about fifty years ago. I believe the 
author was a Dr. Paterson; but I should be glad 
to hear something more about him, for, whoever 
he was, he was no ordinary man. The book is a 
delightful one, full of sound philosophy upon a 
great many points besides gardening. It is as 
readable and interesting in its special subject as 
are Izaak Walton and Gilbert White on theirs. 
F. M.S 
[The author is the Rev. Nathaniel Paterson, D.D., 
minister of the parish of Galashiels, Selkirkshire. He 
furnished the account of that parish to the New Statistical 
Account of Scotland, vol. iii. ] 


CAUTELES.— What is the precise meaning of 
cauteles and cautele in the following passage ? — 

“ The physician, besides his cauteles of practice, hath 
this general cautele of art, that he dischargeth the weak 
ness of his art upon supposed impossibilities; neither can 
his art be condemned when itself judgeth.”—Lord Bacon’s 
Works, edited by Spedding, vol. iii. p. 496. 

[Cotgrave’s explanation of the French word cautelle is, 
“A wile, cautell, sleight ; « 
full devise endevor; also craft, 
deceit, cousenage.” Shakespeare 
Hamlet, Act I. Se. 3: 

“ Perhaps he loves you now ; 
And now no soil, nor cautel doth b 
The virtue of his will.” 


a craftie reach or fetch, 
subteltie, 
uses the word 


or trumperie, 
in his 


mirch 


| 
; 
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Replies. 
STUARTS AND FREEMASONRY. 
20.) 


THE 

(4 S. iii. 532; 

In Masonry there has, since 1815, been a great 
suppt ‘ession of truth with the object of giving 
force to a noble but illogical theory of univer- 
sality, and I do not doubt the accuracy of Mr. 
information as to the warrant of a 
having been granted by Prince 
The chief difference 


SLEIGH’S 
* Longnor Lodge” 
Charles Edward Stuart. 
between the “ancient” and “ modern” Masons 
consisted in the recognition by the former of cer- 
tain “ high grades,” claiming derivation from the 
Templars and Rosicrucians, who thus meeting in 
the Masonic lodges under Stuart patronage, are 
supposed to have modified the simple operative 
ceremonials of the period. James I. (of Eng- 
land) whilst residing at Stirling, patronised a 
lodge there, meeting in the old abbey ; the mem- 
bers of which, it is alleged, attached a Chapter of 
St. John and the Temple immediately on the 
death of David Seton, the last landless Grand 
Prior. Viscount Dundee was Grand Master, and 
wore the Grand Cross of the order when he fell 
at Killiecrankie in 1689 (so we are informed on 
the authority of Dom Calmet). He was suc- 
ceeded by Earl Mar, on whose demission, through 
the troubles of 1715, the order fell into abeyance; 
until the Duke of Athol, as Regent, assembled 
ten knights at Holyrood House, Sept. 1745, and 
admitted Prince Charles Edward, who was at 
once elected Grand Master. But no absolute 
proof kas been given that to this time the order 
was Masonic, though the Stirling chapter show 
some very old copper- plate engravings, but state 
that the minutes, prior to 1743, have been lost or 
yin 1745, Last century the “ancient” 
Masons had a Templar degree of priests, which 
they dated from the era of its 
blishment, and they alleged that the founders of 
the “modern” Grand Lodge of 1717, having 
only attained a low grade, were imperfectly in- 
However that may be, the modern 
Grand Master visited Scotland in 1722, when the 


1:08 
1686 as esta- 


| annual General Assembly (if ever held there) must 


have fallen into abeyance, and in 1726 a Grand 
Lodge on the modern system was established in 
Edinburgh. The Royal Order of Scotland, Here- 


dom and Rosy Cross—claiming to have been 


rile. | Substituted by Bruce for the Templar Order—was 
| placed under separate government. 


This order is 
supposed to have originated the “ high grades” of 
the French rite, which some allege were esta- 
blished by the Stuarts prior to the assembly of 
the French ( rdre-du-Te smple in 1705, under P hilip 
of Orleans. However that may be, the badge or 
jewel of the degree of Rose Croix is identical 
with the standard James III. used in 1715; and 





NOTES 
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Mr. Matruew Coox informs me that he has seen 
a Rose Croix warrant, granted by James ILI. 
from France in 1721, together with letters of 
Charles I. alluding to Freemasonry, in the hands of 
Dr. Leeson. Not only does the charter of the French 
non-Masonic Order of the Temple (the signatures 
of the Duke de Duras in 1681, and of Philip of 
Orleans in 1705, having been pronounced genuine) 
anathematise the “Scotch Ts mplars and their 
brethren of St. John of Jerusalem,” but it admits 
the alteration of the signs and words, to some 
“unknown to and out of the reach of the false 
brethren,” which system of si and words it 
seems scarcely likely the order would have had 
until after its connection with Freemas mry: the 
historian of the modern Masons asserting, in 1738, 
that the military fraternities had borrowed many 
solemn usages from his more ancient institution 
existing from the beginning Prince Charles also 
— a Rose Croix warrant to the Arras Chap- 
ter, April 10, 1747; and Baron Hunde, a member 
of the Clermont Chapter, established a theory, in 
1754, that the Templars were connected with thé 
Scotch lodges in 1314. I pledg myself to no 
particular views in the foregoing, and do not in- 
tend to be led into any discussion of difficult o1 
doubtful points. Joun YARKER, JUN. 
43, Chorlton Road, Manchester. 
ceremonial of the 
James I. and the 
Freemasonry; but the Templar in Britain has 
always included the Order of St. John. The jewel 
of the French Ordre-du-Temple is a white Mal- 
tese cross, charged with a red cross patée; but 
this is possibly not older than the time of Grand 
prat (1804-38) 


ons 


French Masonic 
Templars with 


Master Pala 


The first question is, whether one of the alleged 
facts is authenticated. At all events, many of the 
alleged cases of the intervention of the Young 
Pretender, in English and Continental Masonic 
proceedings, are mythical. No assertion of the 
kind should be rec eived without the document is 
produced and the signature authenticated. What 
is true is this, that | Masonry in France was chiefly 
propagated in the early part of the last century 
by Jac bites; but the Grand Lodge of England 
was promoted by Hanoverians Now comes 
the question, what did the Jacobites do? Did 
they have secret alliances with the opposition 
societies—the Gregorians, &c.? and was the York 
Grand Lodge movement ultimately supported by 
the Jacobite Masons ? I have called attention to 
the road facts, and suggested that the politics al 
leanir of the to ig personages publicly con- 
nected with Freemasonry between 1730 and 1750 
as Grand Masters, &c., should be examined. 

With regard to Mr. YARKI R’s proposition about 
Philip of Orleans holding a 


any authentic record of that, 


general assembly of 
French Tem plars in 1705, I also doubt there being 
i) 
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or that there is any 
validity in the claim of the Masonic branch of St. 
John and the Temple prior to 1686. All these 
are matters to be decided by historic evidence. 
Hype CLARKE. 
32, St. George’s Square, 8.W. 


MINERVA ON THE JAPYGIAN 
PROMONTORY, 


(4% S. iii, 99, 225.) 


I regret that I should have express 
imper rfectly as to cause your 
to imagine that I had access 
If it had been so, I can assure him that it would 
never have occurred to me to entail on another 
the trouble of procuring the information which I 
am desirous to obtain, and which I could then so 
easily have got for myself. I found in Romanelli 

Antica Topografia del Regno di Napoli) that 
Chaupy was said to be the first who placed the 
temple of Minerva at the Japygian promontory. 
The query I put was, “Did Chaupy form his 
ypinion from personal examination of the promon- 
tory and country around, or was it merely a 
deduction from the description of Virgil?” This 
query is still unanswered, as the circum- 
stance of Chaupy “taking a long and tedious 
journey by the Via Appia” in no way enables 
me to judge whether he had reached the extreme 
point of the Japygian peninsula. The Via Appia 
ended at Brundisium — 

“ Brundisium longe finis cha 


TEMPLE OF 


d myself so 
ndent W. 


to Chi upy’s work, 


corresp 


mere 


est, — 


rtaque vis 
I saw, with much interest, the road along 
which Horace must have entered the city; and a 
spring, close to the entrance, which gave water to 
When you 
still a weary 
venty miles) 


where 


} 
the wearied mules in ancient times. 


have reached this point, there is 

journey before you (upwards of s 
southwards from Brundisium to the promontory ; 
and I should feel greatly dbliged to yout corre- 
spondent if he can inform us whether Chaupy 
says that he made this journey. As Pratilh, 
whose work is before me, confines himself in a 
great measure to a description of the Via Appia, 
he does not seem to have gone beyond Brundi- 
sium. At all events, he does not mention the 
temple. The work of Galatezus, of which your 
correspondent speaks, is also before me, and in 
my former paper I gave an extract from it in 
r nce to the grotto at Castro. The work is 
entitled, Antonii de Ferrariis Galatei De Situ 
Tapygie Liber, Lycii 1727. It is a work of in- 
terest, being remarkable for the 


fere 


purity of its Lati- 


, | nity, and gives a great deal of curious information 


on the antiquities of Japygia. It was written in 
1510 by Antonio de Ferrariis, better known as 
Galateo, from his birth-place Galatana, a small 
village of Japygia, at the request of Spinelli, 
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in 1553 by a fellow countryman of Galateo, 
Bonifacio, Marquess of Uria, who had been obliged 
to fly his country on account of his heretical 
opinions. So well was it received by the learned, 
that it has gone through several editions. My 
edition was published at Lecce in 1727 by Ber- 
nardino Tafuro. The only passage in which he 
refers to the temple is the followi where he 
appears to copy the statement of some previous 
writer called “Guido” 

“ Que de hac urbe Guido scripsit, hee sunt: Hydrun- 
tum Minervium, in quo templum Minervx, ubi Anchises 
pater Lnex primo omen equos pascentes Italiam advec- 
tus prospexit (ut inquit Virgilius) et idem aptum mer- 
cimoniis Hydruntum scilicet, Hydruntumne an Brun- 
dusium intellexerit Virgilius, nescio.” 

Here we find Guido placing the temple at 
Hydruntum, the modern Otranto; while Galateo 
does not venture to give an opinion, and, when 
we turn to his description of the promontory, he 
says merely — 

“Inde Iapygium promontorium in quo templum est 
dive Marie, inclytum et antiqua religione sacrum ac 
venerandum,”’ 

That temple of the Madonna di Finibus Terre 
is still there, and in great repute, as I found that 
the peasants regarded me as a pilgrim wending 
my way thither, and were not in the least sur- 
prised at my appearance. 

To save trouble to your correspondent, I give 
again the reference of Romanelli to Chaupy 
(Part 11. p. 527), though I cannot warrant its 
correctness, Cravrurp Tart RaMaAGe. 


Tia 


GIPSIES: SHAW THE LIFE GUARDSMAN. 
(4® S, iii. 405, 461, 518, 557.) 

Some of your correspondents are in error in 
supposing that Shaw the Life Guardsman was 
born of gipsy parents ;"and lest this mistake should 
obtain confirmation by your endorsing it, I write 
to state that he was a native of Easingwold, 
Yorkshire, and was born in the year 1780 near 
the Spring Head in that town. His parents were 
poor and honest people, who had long been resi- 
dents, and were highly respected by the towns- 
people and farmers amongst whom they found 
constant employment. Their son, the Life Guards- 
man, was a strong athletic lad, and the pure 
bracing air of his native town, with the invigorat- 
ing water of the Spring Head which gushes from 
the rock near his humble home, caused him to be 
as robust as any mountaineer. Gymnastic exer- 
cises were his favourite amusement, and he out- 
stripped all his playmates in physical strength 
and energy. 

At the age of thirteen he was bound apprentice 
to a blacksmith in his native town, and his 
strength of arm and power of limb were greatly 


Count of Cariati. It was first published at Basle | increased by the constant use of the hammer and 
| anvil. 


His frequent associations with the soldiers 
who passed through the town inspired him with a 
desire to join their ranks; and he often told them 
that he should become a Life Guardsman, and 
would then show the French how to handle a 
sword. At the expiration of his apprenticeship, 
but in opposition to the wishes of his parents, he 
enlisted into the Guards, being then six feet four 
inches in height, and he soon became one of the 
most expert and powerful swordsmen in the 
regiment. 

Shaw’s exploits at Waterloo, where he dis- 
played the prowess of a Titan, must be briefly 
noted. In a cavalry fight of the most terrific 
nature, in which the Life Guards and the Oxford 
Blues were engaged with the French Cuirassiers, 
Shaw dashed in among these steel-plated invin- 
cibles (as Napoleon styled them), dragged them 
from their horses, hurled them to the ground, 
and then pierced them in their vulnerable part 
(the groin) with his sword. He thus slew with 
his own weapon at least nine orten. At the close 
of the engagement he lay wounded on the field of 
battle, and being surrounded by a number of the 
French cavalry, he made a rush to seize their 
standard, and a sword-in-hand encounter took 
place, when, after slaying three of the enemy, 
his own sword broke; and he then took off his 
helmet, and for some time bravely warded off the 
blows of his assailants until he received a thrust 
under the arm-pit which prostrated him. 

A YoRKSHIREMAN, 


(4 S. iv. 1, 58, 77, 98.) 

One of your correspondents, M. H. R., relying 
upon his knowledge of Welsh, intimates (p. 99) 
that Carnac must be synonymous with Cairn. In 
this he is perfectly correct, as may be seen by 
the following extract from a modern edition of 
Ogée : — 
ise breton, 


“ En effet, Carn signifie dans le vieux lang 
‘j wher (Gir. 


ainsi que dans iome gallique, pierre, 
Camb. liv. 1. cl et Carnac a di avoir primitivement 
la terminaison adjective ec, par conséquent a di étre 
d'abord, Carnec, c’est-a-dire lieu ott il y a beaucoup de 
pierres, lien pierreux, comme dirait la langue frangaise. 
Il ya plus: les Bretons ne nomment pas entre eux ce 
lieu Carnac, mais Carnec et méme Aerrec, ce qui signifie 
exactement liex de rochers, et Pune des plus grandes pierres 
est dite Karreguen, ou roche séparée,”—Ogée, Dictionnaire 
historique et 9 ographique la province de Bretagne. 
Nouvelle édition, revue et augmentée, per MM. Marte- 
ville, Varin, etc., i. 155 (Rennes, 


6): 


}, 
de 


tcf 
LS 20). 


Believing, with a commentator upon Ogée’s 
Abridgement of the History of Brittany when re- 
ferring to the ranges of monumental stones at 
Carnac, that “la religion a pu seule soulever ces 


masses” (i. 74), I shall add a few notes to those 
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already forwarded, and that have no other of yje ct 
in view than to show the veneration entertained 
in this province of France for the memory of St. 
Ursula and her companions; and which notes are, 
therefore, intended to sustain the idea first pro- 
mulgated by Canon JACKSON. 

The most modern of Breton hagi ographists thus 


alludes to St. Ursula and her fellow martyrs : — 

“ These he es are certainly not to be regarded as 
foreigners in Brittany. Several of them perished in the 
sea which is alike commen to us and the British islands 
and there are writers who are of opinion that some « 
them were immolated near tothe mouth of the Rance. In 
the MS. history which Camard de Pinterson has left 
behind him, it is said that the eleven thousand virgins 
at Pilier de Noirmoutiers. That island 
parated from the modern one was for- 


Brittany.”— 








had their abode 
which is now 

merly included within the limits of ancient 
De Garobvy, Vies des Bienheureux et des Saints de Bretaan 


8 (Saint-Lrienne, 1839). 


D. 

The martyrdom of the companions of St. Ursula 
the banks of the Rhine. In 
the legend of St. Avoye it is positively stated that 
she was tortured to death in the neighbourho 
of Boulogne ; and it is declared by Artur de Mon- 
tier that it was near to that place the vessel in 
which she was a passenger was wrecked : — 

“Un Navire de la flotte de 
échouce vers Bologne, port de 
Avove se retira dans une Forest, proche de la Bourgade 
appellée Dinernie au pays de Morinois, peuples de Bologne, 
( ‘omte de Flandres.”—“ La Vie 


was not confined to 





Ursule s’estant 
nostr sainte 











le Sainte 
», Vierge et Martyre, de la Compagnie de 
*§$iv., Damase de S. Lovys, Sainte Ursule, 
344 (Paris, 1666). 

of St. Urst 





liy. 1. ch, xxvi. p. 


ila this 





nother of these followers 


al is celebrated there on the first 


i 
the 2nd of September. Le is also 
1 of Ploneur-Menez and Pioneur-T: 
his saint being peculiar to Finisterr 
i trict he w 





th: it, in the last-me 

neur-Trez, there is 
lidical monument to which a very curious 
legend is attached, it is — 


is worthy of notice 
parish of St. Enémour, ¢. e. Plo 








“Le grand dolmen de Kerroc’h, que les habitants 
nment les Danseuses, pare que, selon eux, ce sont de 
jeunes filles qui furent changées en pierres pour avoir 
: ; . 
dansé tar Saint-Sa t passait.” — Oxce, 
ii, 343 
' ee 
describing th , Within a leacue 
3,101 ite 1. 705 
’Eglise est dédice & Sainte Avé, comparne de Saint 





Th 


e name of “ Avé,” howevs Ty may be a cor- 

rupti ¥ of th: it of = Avove,” ale ‘Aur 1 ’ fr ym 
7 s . . 

which I have already shown (p.’ 78) the existing 





uur, is the patron saint of 
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town of Auray derives its di ion: The legend 
of St. Avoye describes her as niece to St. Ursula, 
and mentions an especial devotion being paid to 
her in Brittany, where her intercession is sought 
for on behalf of weakly children incapable of 
walking, and for inciting to repentance old and 
hardened sinners. (‘ La Vie de Sainte Avoye,” 

§ v. vi., Damas de 8, Lovys, pp. 347, 351, 356.) 

I entertain little doubt that a diligent rest arch 
as to the yh of the various parishes in 
Brittany would add considerably to the number 
of those already cited by me (p. 78) as being 
honoured in this province as the male companions 
(priests or bishops), or as women who were 
worthy members of that great body of martyrs 
designated “ the x1 thousand virgins.” 

The number of and the peculiar title assigned 
to these martyrs are, I am well aware, carped at. 
As to the latter objection, it may be remarked 
that none of the legends of St. Ursula—at least, 
none tha’ it I know of—describe all the followers 

. Ursula as “virgins.” On the contrary, we 
are told that amongst those followers were wives 
The fact I believe is, that numbers 
ol these ¢ to be, some married, 
and others reunited to the soldiers of which Eng- 
land had been denuded by their being enrolled in 
the legions of Maximus; and when the male 
military population of Britain, to use the words 
of Gildas (De Excid. Brit., c. xi.), “never again 
returned to their native country.” * 

As to the companions of St. Ursula, they are 
thus described by three very ancient authorities :— 
Mille Vierges, et de 
jul estorent 





a aliens 


f tl yomen were goin 





1. “Arriva le Martyre des Onze 
quelques autres, tant Evesques que soldats, 
1s la mesme Compagnie.” 

‘Mais la Sainte Eglise de Cologne est 
voir triomphé par ce glorieux et Virginal College 
nent connu de Dieu), car bien 
le Vierges designées, il y eut 
la mésme Compagnie plusieur milliers 


le femmes, et d’autres Vierges, nobles et 





‘onnue 








u 
rh t will be seen that those who suffered as 
col ions St. Urs not all ins 
still there is the probability that, amid that mul- 
titude of martyrs, there were “eleven th yusand 


In mi st ancient legends a peculiar importance 





is attached to certain numbers. Montalembert, 
in his Monks of the West, remé rks, in a passage of 
which I regret to say I forgot to take a note, “ how 
much he was surprised to find the sar number 
recurring, over and over again, in various Irish 





* “Domum nusquam ultra rediit.” See also, Bede, 
Hist. Eccl., lib. 1. ¢. xii.; and in lib, 1., De Nat. Rer. 
nusquam ultra domum redierat.” 
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legends.” The Bretons are of the same race as 
the Irish, and an illustration of their veneration 
for particular numbers is to be found, not merely 
in the history of St. Ursula and her “ x1 thou- 
sand virgins,” but also in the “7777 martyrs” of 
Occismor—a legend of which (with the comments 
upon it) I trust your readers will pardon me for 
presenting them with the following version : — 
“The city of Occismor, situated in the commune of 
Plouneventer, was in the year 409 inhabited by a Roman 
colony so devoted to Christianity that it was everywhere 


called the Holy City, and its territory the Universe of 


Perfection, 

“Its sovereign was a princess of the most exalted 
piety, and her name was Teresa. 

“ Tdolaters came and wished to destroy the peace and 
unity which this holy city had so long enjoyed. They 
attacked the Occismi, drove them out of their city, and 
won a great victory over them in that district which is 
now called Saint-Servais. The battle was so disastrous 
that the blood of the Occismi reddened all the waters of 
the Bouillard, and the field in which the battle was fought 
has ever since been called the Land of Suffer ng. 

“The holy army was not, however, as yet entirely 
destroyed—there were remnants of it left, who retreated 
to the territory of Rivoara,in Bas-Leon ; and there, being 
again defeated, and overwhelmed by a multitude of bar- 
barians, they consummated their faith. These martyrs 
repose in the cemetery of Lanrivoaré. The loss of the 
Occismi in these two battles amounted to 7777, that is, 
according to the Breton mode of calculation, 7 thousand, 
7 hundred, 7 twenties, and 7, which we would thus set 
down 7847, 

“The Occismi have left after them unequivocal monu- 
ments of their love for religion, in the vast number of 
crosses to be found—even until the year 1789—upon the soil 
of their ancient country. Tradition tells us that the first 
Bishops of Leon, out of respect for this holy district, had, 
for some time, their abode there.” (De Kerdonet.) 

“ Beside the common churchyard belon g to the 
parish of Lanrivoaré, there is another into which no one 
is now permitted to enter, except upon certain festival 
days; and even then no one would be allowed to go there 
but with his head and feet uncovered, because, according 
to tradition, there are there interred 7777 martyrs of the 
Christian religion. This cemetery is enclosed with a low 
wall, except on the western side, where there are gross 
arcades, in the midst of which is a porch and a statue of 
the Blessed Virgin. In this enclosure there is a large 
space covered with stones in all sorts of figures, and 
bordered by a species of pavement in black marble. Be- 
neath these slabs repose the 7777 saints. 

“ Who, then, were these saints? They were an entire 
population occupying the land of Rivoara, and who, being 
newly converted to Christianity, were attacked by a 
neighbouring and barbarous population, still continuing 
Pagans, and by them exterminated. De Fremenville, 
Antiquit s de Finistés .) 

“ The tradition is, that there was a great battle fought 
at Lanrivoaré. There is a churchyard there which is 
called ‘the Cemetery of the Saints,’ « of the Seven 
Thousand.’ (Cambri, Voyage dans le Finistére.) 

“In 1664, Alexander VII. approved of the confrater- 
nity of all the saints at Lanrivoaré, 

“ An immemorial tradition in this district, and in all the 
ancient bishopric of Léon, leads us to believe that the 
cemetery of Lanrivoaré contains the relics of several 
martyrs. The Cemetery of Holy Martyrs is enclosed 
with a wall; and no one enters it without first taking off 
his shoes. I can certify that pilgrims are to be seen, 
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almost every day, coming to visit the cemetery.” Glion 
the priest, officiating at Lanrivoaré, June 1839, pp» 
Garoby, pp- 108, 409, 410.* 

Thousands of crosses were erected in honour of 
the 7777 martyrs of Occismor. The Rey. Cayox 
JACKSON suggests that thousands of sepulchral 
stones were planted in honour of the “ eleven 
thousand” Ursuline martyrs. Both practices are 
in accordance with the religious feelings of the 
Bretons. The fact in the one case is notorious 
} 


nies 





and as to the Canon’s suggestion, all probabi 
are in its favour, with a single exception, and that 
is, that the parish in which are the stones of 
Carnac is not under the patronage of St. Ursula, 
but of St. Cornelius, and there is a legend con. 
necting Cornelius with the Carnac rocks; but 
that legend is so absurd, that it is thus treated 
with derision by a Roman Catholic priest :— 

“Les habitans donnent aux blocs de rochers qu 
composent, le sobriquet de Soldats de Saint Corne 
patron de leur paroisse : 





metaphore que quelques aut 
ont prise au sérieux, pour avoir occasion de faire de l'esprit 
au dépens de ce bon peuple.”’—Manet (prétre), Histoire 
de la Petite- Bretagne, i. 84 (Saint-Malo, 1834). 

Whatever decision may be arrived at as regards 
the idea first started by Canon JAcKSoON, one 
thing is certain, viz. no proposition could possibly 
be more modestly urged; and no person, | hope, 
can have read his communication to “N. & Q.” 
concerning Carnac without entertaining a sincer 
respect for the abilities and good feeling manifested 
by its author Wma. B. Mac Cass. 

“Place St.-Sauveur, Dinan, France, 


I quote the following lines from the article 
on Carnac, given on pp. 98, 99: — 

“ Blind Harry, in his Metrical Life of Wallace, gives’ 
long account of a victory gained at Biggar by the patriot 
hero over an army commanded by Edward I. in person, 
Now it is proved by the English rolls that King Edward 
could not have been in Scotland at the time; and when 
we come to examine the details of the conflict, we find 
that they are simply reproductions of the events of the 
battle at Roslin, and even then it is a mistake to sup 
pose that Edward was personally present, althoug 
at one time intended to have been so.” 

I have read the life of Wallace with a feeling 
of as much impartiality as may be reasonably ex- 
pected on the part of a Scot; and, some twelve 
years ago, I examined the field of Biggar for the 
express purpose of finding proofs of the old min- 
strel’s narrative. I then made the following 
note :— 

As an instance of unfairness towards Blind 
Harry, I refer to the incredulity with which the 
battle of Biggar is treated, the assigned reason 
being that it is not mentioned by other hist rians, 








* Some very interesting particulars respecting Occi* 
mor, as the site of a Roman station, will be found " 
Emile Souvesttre, Le Finistére en 1836, pp. 26, 27, and 
in Ogée, vol. i. p- 456. 
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as if such omission justified it being imputed to | 


him that his account is fictitious. 
King Edward may or may not have been pre- 


sent on the ground, but it would be quite con- | 


sistent with his conduct in having removed all 
the national annals on which he could lay his 
hands, to destroy any account of his personal dis- 
comfiture. He might have been in the battle, 
and left one of his generals to act the vicarious 
part of the defeated commander. 

Such an occurrence is not without example in 
our times, as I happen to know from a dispatch 
dated more than fifty years ago. 

Blind Harry’s account is too circumstantial to 
be a fiction. The places mentioned by him are 
easily traced. 

Wallace, leaving his camp at Tinto to recon- 

that of the English, which was between 
Biggar and Corscryne, approached it from the 
village, whence he could see the low ground 
towards the He had disguised him- 
self as a cadger (pedlar), as the old minstrel 
humorously describes; and on his hasty return, 
suspicion having arisen among the English, he 
passed the Biggar rivulet at the old foot-bridge 
which bears the name of the “ Cadger’s brig.” 

Wallace kept the high ground towards Birry- 
berry, after the battle, and the English were 
forced to retire to Culter by Rops-bog and Biggar- 


bog. DBCcOoTUS, 





++ " 
noitre 


south-east. 


’ 


Crogvet (4% S. iii. 551.)—I was surprised to 
read the two communications upon the origin of 
this word from W. pr Auta and from JAYDEE. 
Croquet is simply the diminutive of croc, a crook, 
and is etymologically identical with crochet, with 
ur English crockett in architecture and crotchet, 
and with the Italian crocchietta. It is explained in 
Ducange’s Glossary, vii. 115 (ed. Paris, 1850) : — 
“CROQUE, CROQUERBOIS, CROQUEPOIS, CROQUET, baton 


arme d'un croc ou qui est recourbé, Gl. « OQUM.’ 


, " nap . 
And upon turning to this word, we find 

“ Cre QuM, a Gall. croc, uncus. Hine croque et croquet 
appellarunt nostri quicquid unco munitum vel ad formam 
unci recurvum erat.” 

The author then quotes from a MS. of date 


1398 — 


“Lequel bergier haussa un Croquet qu'il t 
main, dont il rechassoit 


noit en sa 
; brebis.” 

Th short, it is the old French term for bandy- 
stick; and, as it is not contracted from a word in 
est, it ought of course to be written without the 
foolish circumflex over the e of the last syllable. 

R. C, A. Prior. 

Baskervinte’s Lerrer to Horace WaPote 
(4" S. ii. 296.)—When I inquired last Septem- 
ber whence Mr. Nichols derived his copy of this 
letter? whether the original was still in exist- 
ence? whether it was sold at Strawberry Hill ? 





| printing.” 
| amount, and probably the word was legible 





and who was the present possessor? I did not 
hope that the original letter would be so soon 
discovered, and certainly never dreamed that it 
would fall into my own hands. Fortunately, I 
am able to answer my own query, and to state 
that at the sale of Mr. Dillon’s aut graphs by 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, on June 10, 
1869, I found — 

‘Lot 73.—BASKERVILLE (Jon), eminer 
b. 1706, d. 1775. A. L. s. 1 page folio, long and 
written letter to Horace Walpole, specimen sheet 
type, &c,” 

The lot was sold to my good friend Mr. John 
Waller, of Fleet Street, for 6/. 2s. Gd., and would 
have been knocked down for a much smaller sum, 
but for the fact that a rare little note of Daniel 
Elzevir had been placed in the same lot. 

The letter is in very fine condition, « ily one 
word having been lost by the careless removal of 
a wafer, and unfortunately this word giv the 
value of the patrimony which Bas] ] red 
he should have to sacrifice to “this business of 
Mr. Nichols has, however the 
when 
his copy was made. The most interesting fact 
connected with the letter is, that the “ specimen” 
sheet of Baskerville’s type has been preserved with 
the letter which carried it to Walpole’s notice, 
and is a very valuable “specimen” of the Roman 
and Italic type which Baskerville designed and 
used with so much taste and skill. 

Sam. TIMMINS. 











cerville fi 








sirmingham. 
‘ When my EYESTRINGS BREAK IN Deatrn” 
(4* S. iv. 57, 106.)—I do not think it is necessary 
to go so far as A. H. does for the meaning of this 
line. There isa common opinion that the muscles 
which and lower the eyelids break when 
leath takes place—an opinion, I need hardly say, 
not corroborated by anatomical experien The 
version of the line to which A. H. gives the pre- 
ference, viz.,— 

“ When mine eyelids close 


raise 


in death,” 

may be the best from a rhythmical point of view, 
but the simile is weakened by its want of truth, 
as the eyes do not necessarily close with the ap- 
proach of death. This line was discussed in the 
Church Times, I think, about three or four years 
wo R. B. P. 


It seems, from some of the oldest copies of 
Toplady’s hymn, “Rock of Ages,” that the au- 
thor’s 

“ When my eyestrings break in death,”— 
was the line he penned, rather than the common 
form 

“ When my eyelids close in death,”— 
which is now generally adopted: preferable on 
many accounts, and answering to th inspired 
expression—“ he fell asleep.” In addition to the 
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text referred to by A. H., there 
Watts’s hymn (Book 1. 19, v. 6) with which, 
no doubt, Toplady was familiar, and perhaps 
borrowed the idea; painfully poetic, as it strikes 
every reader: — 
* Then while ye hear my heartstrings break, 
How sweet my minutes roll ; 
A mortal paleness on my cheek, 
And glory in my soul.” 


E. W. 


[ would venture to suggest that this strange 


phrase, “ eye-strings,” of Toplady’s, if not a mis- | 


print, is a mere author’s meuria for “ heart- 
strings.” Lleart-strings is not uncommon a 
word; and it occurs in a poem likely enough to 
have been seen by Toplady, viz. in Watts’s 
shambling sapphics on the “ Day of Judgment” 


so 


prey upon their heart- 


W.S. 


“ Thoughts, like old vultures, 


strings,” &c. &c. 


PAIGLE 
BRITTEN 
Favershamienses 


PorputaR Names or PLants: BAYte: 
(4* S. iii. 106, 242, 341, 469.) —If Mr. 
has not Jacob’s Plante 
(1777), he will there find much information on 
the names given to wild plants in East Kent. In 
this work I find Thymus acinos is called wild 
basil (bayle ?); while Primula 
named common pagil or cowslip. 


seen 


rerts major is 
GrorGE Bepo. 
6, Pulross Road, Brixton. 

Frencn Hvuevenots at THE Care (4** §., iii. 
178.)—I had the pleasure of reading Mr. HAtt’s 
notice of the French Huguenots at the Cape in a 
late number of “N. & Q.” to some of their 
descendants in this neighbourhood, who appeared 
highly pleased that they should be still remem- 
bered in Europe, and promised to hunt me up, if 
ossible, some traditions or memorials of their 
forefathers, the original exiles. 

I send you a table of the names of the principal 
families in South Africa at present who are of 
French descent, but they are now widely scattered 
from Table Mountain to the remote Limpopo, and 
the Drachenberg Mountains, where, amongst the 
Transvaal republicans and colonists of Natal, their 
names may be found, but in many the 
original French is quite lost in the Dutch pro- 
nunciation of it. Very many, too, of the families 
who emigrated here have become extinct, and 
some few have returned to France. 

The dark eye and hair, the smaller and more 
active figure and sharply-cut features yet dis- 
tinguish the Cape farmer of French descent from 
his Batavian brother, whose dull grey and rather 
fishy-looking eye, and tall, corpulent, thougl 
slow-moving figure cannot be mistaken as of the 
genuine Holland type, although the frequent in- 
termarriages of the two races are fast obliterating 
even these distinctions, and the tendency of the 


cases 


is a stanza in Dr, 
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climate, favoured no doubt by the abundant use 
of animal food, is to increase the human frame 
both in height and weight, while as they advance 
in years the same tendency no doubt indisposes the 
Boers to active exercise, and so shortens life, 
J. ¥. 
St« llenbosch, Cape Colony. 
Tabli of principal Families of French Descent now found 
in South Africa. ¥ 
Du Pre. 
Du Preez. 
Du Toit, 
Faure. 
Fourie. 
Gie. 


Hugo, 


Aling. 

Aspelin. 

Auret. 

Basson. 

Berrauge, 

Biccard. 

Lisseux. 

Buissinné. 

Cauvin. 

Cilliers, 

De Raubaix or 

Roubaix. 

De Villiers. 

Delporte. 

Desfontaines. 

Desvosges. 

Durant. Marillier. 

Du Plessis, Maynier. 

Note.—In the Table of Chronological Events to Hall's 
South African Geography, the number of French exiles 
between 1685 and 1690 is stated to amount to 300.—J, V, 


Mechau. 
Meiring, 
Mostert, 
Mouton. 
Naudé, 
Rabie. 
Raynier. 
Joubert. Retief. 
Jourdain, Rocher. 
Le Roux or Roos. Roubaix, 
Le Seeur, Roussouw, 
Le Grange. Serrurier. 
Maritz. Tredoux. 
Malan. Theron. 
Marais, Vosges, 
Malherbes. Vivier. 


Scottisn Lesser Barons, Etc. (4° S. iv. 70.) 
The expressions marriage and brydells in the 
tack of 1661, quoted by Esrepare, have nothing 
to do with the performance of the marriage cere- 


mony, but relate to a well-known feudal casualty 


belonging to the over-lord, or superior, which 
he was entitled to claim in the event of any of his 
vassals entering into a matrimonial alliance. The 
whole matter is fully explained by Lord Stair in 
his well-known work, book ii. title iv. § 60 4 
ante. In fact the tack referred to conferred on 
Andrew Smith, the blacksmith, the character of 
the donator mentioned by Lord Stair. As this 
Jine, to use an English law expression, amounted 
to a year's rent of the feu, unless expressly limited 
by the terms of the original grant, a tack of it 
became a matter of considerable value if the sub- 
vassals happened to be numerous. 

While writing the above, I happened to recol- 
lect a charter of Abbot Henry of Kelso, 1208- 
1218, by which he conferred on Gilemer, son of 
Gilconel, certain lands in the parish of Lesma- 

hago. It contains the following clause :— 
“ Molet autem ad molendinum nostrum ipse et homines 
t molendinum faciunt sicut ceteri homines nostri. 
bit autem merchetas dé Siliabus hominum suorum. 

ber de Calchon, p- 108.) 

GrorcE Vere IRVING. 
Sun-prats (4 S, iv. 74.)—In reply to the in- 
quiry of Mr. A. B. Grosart, I beg to inform 
him that at Tredegar Park, the ancient seat ol 
the Morgan family, in the county of Monmouth, 
in a room panelled with cedar, one pane of the 
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a 


window is marked with the lines and hours for a 


sun-dial, rac liating r from an ancestral popenting 
gnomon, and beneath it is the motto burnt in th 
glass, “ Lumen et umbra Dei. 1672.” 

Or rivius Morean, 


ULATION cF LonpoN, temp. Tenry II. (4° 
74.)—Lying before me I have some, but 

the uncorrected proof-sheets of the forth- 
coming “ Catalogue of Textiles in the South Ken- 
by Dr. Rock, wherein I find 


sington Museum,” 
tion in these words :— 


an answer to the above que 


“ Though in the reign of Henry II. London was the 
head city of this kingdom, and the chief home of rovalty, 
some reader may perhaps be startled on hearing that 
while its churches were 120, the inhabitants amounted 
nly to the number of 40,000, as we learn from Peter, its 
then archdeacon : ‘ Nam quum sint in a fille civitate (Lon- 
dinensi) quadraginta millia hominum, atque ce 
viginti eecl &e. (letri Blesensis Opera, 
t.ii.p.85.) Yet at that very time the ec apital of Six 
Palermo—by itself was yielding to its king a yearl y re- 
venue quite equal in amount to the whole income of 
England's sovereign, as we are told by Gerald Barry, the 
learned Welsh writer then living: *‘ Urbs etenim una 
Sicilix, Palermica scilicet, plus certi redditus regi Siculo 
singulis annis reddere solet, quam Anglorum regi nune 
reddit Anglia tota.’ (Giraldus Cambrensis, De Jnstitu- 
tione Principum, ed. J. S. Stewart, p- 168.) This creat 
wealth was gathered to Sicily by her trade in silken tex- 
tiles.” —Cutalogue of Textiles, Introduction, p. cxviii., by 
Dr. Rock, 


A. 
Carpivat oF YorxK (4™ S. iii. 242, 366, 418, 
449, 391, 587.)—I quite understand and agree 
with Mr. Prowett in his appeal to the great 
medieval —— of non-representation, but 
allow me to question his conclusions. I have 
given some time and pains to the investigation of 
this subject, and have arrived at the following 
opinion. The question of representation was not 
generally uncertain over Europe, as I have seen 
implied by more th: n one writer; but each coun- 
try had its “custom” in this matter. Represen- 
tation was the “custom” of France, Norm: indy, 
Touraine, Maine, and Anjou; non- repres ntation 
was the “custom ” of England and Artois. The 
law of England excluding representation, John 
was undoubtedly the true heir to this crown, and 
Arthur ought to have inherited Normandy and 
the smaller fiefs in which re presentation obtained. 
Edward IIL, witl great inconsistency, attempted 
to establish representation in England just before 
his death, by persuading his nobles t 
ledge his grandson Ric hard as his hei ir, wl 
had spent a great part of his life in the att mpt 
to est ablish in France the precisely opposite prin- 
ciple. It may be urged that the principle wa 
the same in both cases, because Edward himself 
represented his mother. I think not. There was 
at this — in France no hei “ir left without admit- 
ting the representative principle to a greater or 
less extent; for the idea of female succession 
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never occurred to either party. Edward’s argu- 
ment was that the least possible amount of re- 
presentation should be the point selected, and his 
mother, as a woman, went for nothing; beside 
which she was still alive, so that there was no 
real representation in the case according to the 
medieval idea, which held that death dissolved 
the link between the crown and the individual 
representative. The entire struggle of the Wars 
of the Roses was based upon this principle, and 
it was only laid at rest by the marriage of Eliza- 
beth of York, the represent tive of representation, 
with Henry VII., the wofully inconsistent repre- 
sentative of a representative of non-representation. 
I'he causes which led to the accession of Richard II. 
the first successful attempt to abrogate this 
law—are too voluminous to be discussed here; but 
[ am entering fully into the question in my forth- 
coming “ Lives of the Consorts of English Princes,” 
which is progressing as quickly as delicate health 
and other engagements will permit of it. 
HERMENTRUDE. 
Hryre (4** S. iv. 9.)—There ought not to be 
the least doubt about this word ; most certainly it 
means a hair-cloth. It occurs in Langland’s Piers 
Plowman, text A. v. 48, and in Chaucer’s Romaunt 
of the Rose, 1. 438; two quite sufficient authori- 
ties, Water W, SKEAT. 


Free Trave (4* §, iii. 343.)—I do hope that 
Aristotle’s shade has not disturbed Mr. Buck ton’s 
dreams by night or repose by day, but ¢# (or that 

Eudemus) must have been somewhat restless, 
when it found its magnum nomen pressed into 
“ free trade,” as far as the passage in De Moribus, 
This passage speaks of éxotora (a), and 


Vv. 0, goes, 


dxovora (8), cuvadkAdyuara; (a) such as Greek would 
call & éxdv map’ Exdvros, @. J. a8 the writer says, 
buying, selling, lending, borrowing, &c.; (8) where 
the “doer” is é&dv, but the “done-by” is &xav 
(éxdv wap’ Exovros), e. g., as the writer also says, 
thieving, murder, robbery, &e. What has this to 
do with “free trade’? ‘Axotcia cuvadddypara, I 
admit, have some connection with /reebooting. 
I have not yet found an interpretation of cuvda- 
yy cuvddAdayua Clearly is “a dealing, 


Aayua. Exonvot 
dxotmov o. is a transaction between 


bargaining.” 
A. and B., but how that is to be expressed in one 
word I do not see. To give a familiar illustra- 
tion: <A. sits beside B. in an omnibus. A. finds 
himself, after quitting the omnibus, relieved of his 
purse. Here A. and B. have had a cuvdAdayua— 
there has been ’AAAcy}—still there has been no 
‘“‘ dealing.” (A. may say B. has dealt very unfairly 
with him, I grant.) The words ér: 4 dpxi) ray 
ouvadAayudT wy tobrwv éxotcios refer simply to the 
éxovtioy ouvad\Aayuc. Mr. Bucxron has omitted 
(accidentally of course) rovrwr. 
CHARLES THIRIOLD. 
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Hearse (4" S, iv. 51.) — What is the meaning of 
herse in the following lines of Browne’s Britannia’s 
Pastorals (book i. song 2) ?— 

“What Muse ? 
Herse, 

That liues immortall in a well-tuned Verse, 

Can lend me such a sight that I might see 

A guilty conscience true Anatomie 4 
Some glossator (who is evidently nothing if not 
classical) has suggested”Epon in the margin of my 
copy. 


what Powre? or what thrice sacred 


Is it quite clear that the absurdity is Spenser's 
in F. Q. iii. 2, 48, and not that of his commentator 
T. Warton? I venture with much diffidence to 
disagree with Mr. Sxea't; but Aerse in that pas- 
sage seems to me not to be put for rehearsal at all, 
but to mean simply the Aercia, the “ candelabrum 
ecclesiasticum ” of which Mr. Sxxat has written. 
Way, in a note on “ Heerce” in Prompt. Parv., 
says : — 

“Tt (the hercia) was not, at first, exclusively a part of 
funeral display, but was used in the solemn services of 
the holy week; thus by the statute of the Synod of 
Exeter, 1287, every parish was bound to provide the 
* hercia ad tenebras.’ ” 

I am willing to think that Spenser had not the 
word rehearsal in his thoughts when he wrote 
“holy herse,” but put that expression for “ the 
holy service.” Joun Appts, M.A. 


Rustington, near Littlehampton, Sussex. 


Merricat Prepictron (3° §. viii. 826; 4% S. 
iv. 81.)\—I am much obliged to Mr. Lumpy for 
correcting my mistakes, and those of your com- 
positor, for | am not responsible for all those he 
Sis amended, and in fairness to myself I think 
you will allow me to say so. Such as are mine I 
thank him for pointing out; but I beg he will 
understand that I was not guilty of such blunders 
as “gute” for “graunte,” or “comforting” for 
“ comforhynge.” HERMENTRUDE. 


A Camprinersntre Tre (4 §, iv. 74.) — The 
tig, or more correctly fyg, was made in the 
Staffordshire potteries in large quantities in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Some had 
two handles, and were said to have been “ parting 
cups”; and those with three or more handles 
“loving cups,” being so arranged that several peo- 

le could drink out of them, each using a different 
fandle, and so bringing their lips to a different 

art of the rim. This is the explanation of Mr. 

ewitt in his Life of Wedgwood, p.25. He figures 
four examples; two found in a disused lead mine 
at Great Hucklow, Derby, where they must have 
been for two hundred years; and two in the Mu- 
seum of Practical Geology. Miss Meteyard (Life 
of Wedgwood, i. 75) figures a Staffordshire tyg, 
bearing the date 1612, formed of brown clay, and 
covered with a lead glaze, in the Mayer collection. 
She states they were known in England before 
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the reign of Elizabeth. I never heard before of a 
silver tyg, as mentioned by your correspondent, 
Joun Pieeor, Jun., F.S.A. 


DucKING-sTooL AND CucKING-sTOOL (4* §, jij, 
526; iv. 61.)—Surely it ought to be noted that 
these two things are quite different, as is well ex- 
plained in Chambers’s Book of Days, i. 211. Brand 
confounds the two, but he should have known 
better. The curious who require the derivation of 
the latter are referred to a verb used in the 
eighth line of Pope’s “ Imitation of Spenser,” to 
which he gave the name of “The Alley.” This 
poem Pope wrote in his youth, but did not bum 
in his maturer age, as he might very well have 
done. Water W. Sxkeart. 


I am well acquainted with this interesting 
relic; and the illustration of it in Mr. Townsend's 
Leominster (mentioned by your correspondent at 
page 61) is from my pencil. I am able to say, 
that Mr. Noake was not correctly informed mn 
what he wrote at p. 526 of the preceding volume 
of “N. & Q.; and I know enough of him and his 
valuable works to feel sure that he will be the 
first to rejoice in the real circumstances of the 
case. I am informed, on the best authority, that 
they are as follows: —The restoration of Leo- 
minster church has necessitated the usage of the 
northern aisle for divine service, and the conse- 
quent removal of the cumbrous ducking-stool, 
which for some years had stood there. As the 
southern portion of the church is now undergoing 
restoration, it was clear that the ducking-stool 
must be taken somewhere to be out of the way. 
At this juncture the member for the borough, 
R. Arkwright, Esq., of Hampton Court, Here- 
fordshire (who had already shown his care for 
the antiquities of Leominster by purchasing the 
old Town Hall and re-erecting it on the Grange), 
offered to be at the cost of repairing and reno- 
vating the ducking-stool in order that it might be 
preserved to posterity. It was accordingly re- 
moved to the place where it was seen by MR 
Noake, and taken to pieces, so that it might be 
painted and varnished, and its broken iron-work 
repaired. This is being done at the sole cost of 
Mr. Arkwright. The question now is, where to 
place the ducking-stool? CuTHBert Beve. 


It may be interesting to note that at Lost- 
withiel, in Cornwall, there was formerly a ducking- 
stool over a stream known as the Copper Lake, 


E. H. W. D. 


near the present railway station. 

Greenwich. 

STEAMSHIPS PREDICTED (4* §, iy, 28, 85.)—I 
missed the first of the above noted replies; but I 
infer that most students must be familiar with 
Darwin's simple prophecy, promising us not only 
steamships, but locomotives and navigable bal- 
loons : — 
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« Soon shall thine arm, unconquer’d steam, afar 
Drag the slow barge, and drive the rapid car ; 
Or, on wide waving wings extended bear 
The flying chariot through the realms of air.” 


I quote from memory. As a 
the bibliograp yhy of improve ments in navigation, 
I may mention that in an old number of the 
Monthly Magazine (conducted by Sir Richard 
Phillips) I late ly met with a very curious letter 
from Mr. Playfair, the engineer, who states that 
in his youth he was employed as a draughts- 
man in the office of Messrs. Boulton and Watt, and 
hat a friend of the first-named gentleman brought 
to him the model of a ship in tin, which was pro- 
pelled rapidly across a large pond by me ans of a 
revolving screw placed underneath the keel. The 
form of “the screw, he said, was similar to that 
used in raising malt to the granaries at Whit- 
bread’s brewhouse. The screw was set in motion 
by clockwork. we Boulton was very much struck 
with the idea; but Watt laughed at it, declaring 
it to be a “gimerack,” only fit to send to Japan. 
The date of this transaction was, I think, 1780: 
but if I can hunt up the particular volume of the 
Monthly (of which I have sixty-nine) in which 
the letter appeared, I will send it to you. 

A. Sata. 


contribution to 


Eartrest Specimen or Paper (4 §. iy. 96.) 
Matthias Koop, in his historical account of the 
invention of paper and of the substances used in 
making the same (London, 1801), at p. 167, says: 
that the art of making it from cotton was only 
imported into Europe in the eleventh century, but 
that it had been known and practised by the 
Chinese, Persians, Tartars, and Arabians for some 
three centuries (or more) earlier”; and at pp. 
tha ut “it came into use in France shortly after its 
invention, but at what period it was introduced 
into England cannot 
racy. 
luce d (qy.- wher 
and he 
supplanted by finen in 1342.” E. B. 
Highgate. 


Hatt F 


176-7 


or by whom ?) is of a.p. 1049 


miIniEs (4 §, iii. 528.)\—The Rev. 
John Hall, ciated vicar of Bromsgr ve, Wor- 
cestershire, i 1624, was a son of Richard Hall of 
Worcester, clothier, by Elizabeth, née Bonner, his 
wife. Richard Hall had another Thomas, 
born 1610, incumbent of King’s Norton. He died 
issueless in 1665, 

The Bishop of Bristol died in 1709-10, st. 
Seventy-seven, and was buried at Bromsgrove. 
He gave the rents of his property at Hollow- 
fields) Hanbury, for char itable purposes. The 


son, 


Rev. John Spilsbury, 7 of W illiam Spilsbury of | 
| Master Sylvanus Morgan’s lines, as Joseph is re- 


Be wiley, married the bishop’s sister. He was of 
Magdalen Colleg oe, Oxford ; admitted October 20, 
1646, wt. sixteen, and afterwards vicar of Broms- 


be ascertained with accu- | 
The most ancient MS. which can be pro- | 


adds, “that the material was gradually | 


Sever,” 


grove, but ejected in 1662. His only child, John 
Spilsbury, was the bishop’s heir and executor. 

In 1824 the Rev. Thomas Spilsbury, “ grandson 
and heir-at-law of John Spilsbury, nephew and 
executor of Bishop Hall,” was living at Kidder- 
minster. 

The Halls of Hallow bore, according to Nash, 
Erm. 3 heads erased; but the bishop 
bore, Sa 3 talbots’ heads erased of the 
second, langued gu. 

I find in Berry’s Heraldic Dictionary a coat 
attributed to Spilsburie of “ Hustolbury near 
Worcester,” viz. “Sa. a fesse gules between 3 
unicorns’ heads argent. Crest: a unicorn’s head 
gorged with a band and four pearls as apper- 
taining to a baron’s coronet. 

“ Hustolbury ” is, I suppose, 
what Mr. Berry’s authority 
quaintly blazoned ? 


hounds’ 
. crusuly arg. 


Hartlebury ; but 
for the cont so 
H. 8. G. 


18 


Betis anp Spears (4* §. iv. 30, 82.) —By bells 
Lingard means hawks’-bells. I need scarcely 
remind the readers of “ N. & Q.” that the hawk’s- 
bell is a hollow sphere of metal, with a pebble or 
some other rattling object inside. There are two 
holes near each other in the sphere, with a slit 
between them to let out the sound. On the 
south front of Greenway’s Chapel, St. Peter's 
Church, Tiverton, Devon, there are sculptures of 
ships of the time of Elizabe th; and at the end of 
the pendant of one of them a hawk’s-bell 
fastened to make a jingling as the pendant flut- 
ters. But, to go back to more ancient times, I 
may observe - that plate iii. of Sir Samuel Mey- 
rick’s Costume of the Original Inhabitants of the 
British Islands represents two figures, of which 
one, a Caledonian, holds a spear, attached to which 
is a thong and a hawk’'s-bell. The hawk’s-bell is 
large as an orange. The de- 


is 


of bronze, and as 
scription says : — 

*“ At the butt end of it is a round ball of brass filled 
with pieces of metal, to make a noise when engaged with 
This ball, in the Highland-Scotch or Irish lan- 


cavalry. 
active ball.” 


guage, was called ‘ Cnopstara’ —i. e. the 
A note refers to “ Xiphilin ex Dione Niczeo in 
and another remarks: “The ball seems 
the prototype of the bells for waggon horses.” 
The use of hawks’-bells attached to horses is not 
yet gone out. P. HvtTcHINson. 


554; iv. 46.) —I 
page to each 
repre- 


Brsrticat Herarpry (4* 8. iii. 
possess a “ breeches ” Bible, the title 
testament being covered with woodcuts 


| senting the scutcheons of the twelve tribes, also 


| 


distinguishing badges of Christ’s apostles, 
and also the four evangelists. Particulars of these 
latter shall be given if wished for. The wood- 


cuts of the twelve tribes do not -_ agree with 


the 


preset nted with a strong ox standing, and Levi 


with an open book on his shie ld. The Bible has 
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and fruit | 
ample Tables 
to which 


Herry.” The 


bound with it “ Two right profitable 
full Con el or large and 
Alphabeticall,” Xe. &c., the pref 
dated 1578 and signed “ Robert 

plates of the woodcuts are dated re spe ely 1608 
and 1610. I should be obliged by being iy lif I 
possess a valuable book. . A. st 


ened 


is 


a 


In a little English Peerage in my poss 
(the title is gone, but the date of the last er 
is 1720) at the end is a dissertation on Gentry 
Bearing of Arms, in which D 
passage 

* Abel, the second son of Adam, 
quartered with that of his mother 
heiress, viz. Gules and argent; and 
Party per pale, argent and gules.” 

I think this little volume is called the British 
Compendium. UPpTnorre. 


ution 
and 


wing 


occurs the foll 


her’s t 
being an 
mat was, 


bore his fat 
Eve, she 
Jose 


“ph’s ec 


Park (4" S. iy, 83.)—It may be - in 
some of your corre spondents t 0 kn ! is 
commonly used for a field or close in C iwall, I 
have collected from tithe apportis nment ae other 
documents about 1000 Celtic names beginning with 
Park. These are found mostly in western 
part of the county. In tern part, Park is 
more commonly found as a suilix with a common 
English prefix, ordinarily an « uiv alent to a Celtic 
suffix. Thus in the west we have, 1. Park an 
Als; Park an Bew; 3. Park Anchy; 4. Park 
Andrea; 5. Park an Ean; 6. Park an Gear 
Park an Gelly; 8. Park an Y 9, 
Pons; 10. Park an Skeber: ; 
12. Park an Hale; 13. Park Bannel; 
Behan; 15. Park Bellas; 16. Park 
Park Colas; 18. Park Dowrick; Park Davis; 
20. Park Drannack; 21. Park Garrack ; 22. Park 
Guernen; 25. Park Gurn, &c.; and in the east, 
exactly corresponding with these, 1. Cliff Park 
2. Cow Park; 3. House Park; 4. Home Park; 
5. Lamb’s Park; 6. Camp P ark ; 7. Grove Park ; 
8. Gate Park; 9. Bridge Pa 10. Barn Park ; 
ll. Spring Park; 12. Moor Park; 13. Broom 
Park; 14. Behan or Little Park: 15. Pillas or 
Poor Park; 16. Daisy Park; 17. Bottom Park: 
18. Water Park; 19. Sheep Park; 20. Thorn 
Park; 21. 22. Alder I }. White 


tha 
iit 


the ea 


a 
Park an 
Venton ; 
14. Park 


Cadjaw ; 17. 


Park 


Rock Park ; 22 ark ; 2 
Park, &c. In copying the above, I have 
the spelling as I find it, as I 
Glossary 0) F Cornish Names, n 


given 
always do in the 
rw be i we published. 

J. BANNISTER. 
yrnwall. 

Preces rrom MSS. No. VI. (4*" S. iv. 
“Houre combely kyng hary” may a be 
Henry VII. The rich Sir Wm. Stanley of Holt, 
brother of the king's step-father, was lord c Shs am ber- 
lain; but he was beheaded in 1495, when 
Prince of Wales was only nine years of ag 
may, however, ha ve been subseque nt! 
lains i in He nry s reigr » the rus gh none so promi lent. 


S. Day, ¢ 


S 94.) 


Arthur 
e: there 
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| do not frequent the same cabaret or alehouse 


ord chamber- | other “ sculptures.” 


| page is 


' 


The 


4a Ss. 1 


a“ ieee” may be meant for Fitz. 
Warine. John Bourchier, third Lord Fitz-Warine 
and first Earl of Bath, was a very wealthy and 
prominent peer, 1479-1539. \. Hatt, 
If this carol the fifteenth century, I do 
not see to what king it can refer « ypt Henry IV, 
That he deserved the epithet of “ comely,” any 
person who has seen his portrait in Cret on’s MS, 
will own. It may help Mr. FurNivate at least 
to his “ Lord Chamberlain ”’ to have the following 
t of the King’s Council from Rot. Pat. 5 H. IV., 
wt ). 


. AuGust 14, '69, 


es 


word 


be of 


XCet 


York ; ’'Eveque de Lincé 
[Henry Beaufort]; le Sire de Ros, 
Gardien du [Privé Seal; le Sire de 
, Chamberlain du Roy; le Sire de Wylughby ; Mons, 
ymas de Erpyngham, Seneschal del houstell du Roy; 
Abbé de Leycestre, Confessor du Roy ; Mons. Roger 
Leche, Contreroullour al ae tell du Roy; Johan de 
Norbury; and Johan Curson, Conseillers du Roy.” 
HERMENTRUDE. 


SuERBOURNE Missat (4 ili. 482.) — The 
Sherbourne Missal was bought at the sale of Mr, 
Mill: ’ library by Hugh, second Duke of Northun- 
berland, for 2152, as shown by a priced cat 
t sill emains in the library of Alnwick Castle, 
and is probably, quite apart from its great litur 
ric - value, the most gorgeous € xample o if Eng lish 
medizval art which is extant in this country. 


D. H. 
(4% §S. iii. 425.) 


/ Arceve In, Chan- 
d’ Engleterre 


orier ; le Dean, 


jue de 


S. 


set 


alogue, 


AC 
“The 
follows :— The 
(Lord Brougham) 
buried the noble 


ANCELLARIAN QUOTATION 


Duke ided 


concluded his spee 


of Buckingham 
noble and learned Lord on the we 
and his colleagues think they 
Earl (Grey) in his political sepu 
and that he will no more disturb them, but they will find 
themselves mistaken. The spirit of the noble Ear! will 
burst its cerements, and will haunt them in their festivi- 
ties, and disturb the noble and learned L the wool- 
k in the midst of his “ potations pottle deep.”’ Lord 
Brougham said, ‘Stop a minute! As to the con luding 
observations of the noble Duke, all I shall say is, th at I 
as " doe 
*ollect having met the n 
noble Duke’s ale! 


*h as 
sack 
have 


ed on 
ra on 


At all events, I do not rec ble 
quis (Londonderry) at the 

My Lords, I have not a slang-dictionary at | 
a rham remained for some time on his leg 
nus of proceeding, t at last resumed his s hot 
ring a word.—The Duke of Buckingham : ‘I meant 
the observation m¢ as a joke. I was only making 
use of the ruage of Shakspeare in his tragedy ot 
Hamlet.’ -~Random Recollections of the House of Lords. 
Lond, 1836, “ Scenes in the House,” p. 60-64. 


Josep Rrx, M.D. 


atte 
rely 


lan 


Mriton’s “ Parapisn Lost” (4 S. iv. 96.)— 
My impression of the edition referred to (the 
fourth, 1688) has an illustration to book viii 
which, h without the name of painter 


yk 
or 
as the 
left corner of the 
CoAartes WYLIE. 


thoug 


} 
engraver, is evidently from the same hands 


On the 
} is “lib, viii.’ 

















leant 

K1Dg 
~ 

rds. 
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Srr Tnomas Morr (4" S. iv. 82, 104.)—In the 
second edition of the Life of Sir “Thomas More by 
Dominico Regi, Bologna, 1681, in 12mo (and not 
in the first edition of Milano, 1675), it is stated 
that Sir Thomas More was descended from the 
noble Venetian family of Moro :— 

“Tl che tanto pitt di buona voglia si é eseguito da me, 
quanto « he afferma Personaggio d’ eminente grado, e di 
rara eruditione, haver certezza ne’ suoi copiosi scritti: che 
Soggetto degno di Casa Moro, gia per suoi affari da Ve- 
netia solid & Londra, « pre savi Consorte, ivi propagd la 
_— in Venetia si ha il nostro 
tritio, e Nepote del Duce Christ 

ju& nacque, che nell’ Ing! 


la famiglia Moro.” 
Rosert 8S. TURNER. 


sua nobil famiglia; « 
Moro per origine suo P¢ 
fero Moro..... @ forsi di 


terra non 81 rey utd molto antica 


1, Park Square. 

The fact adduced by Mr. Wu. A. Wrient as 
bringing into further connexion the name of More 
and Graunger also tends to identify the John Mor 
who is named in the MS. in the Gale Collection 
as marrving Agnes Graunger in 1474, with John 
More the judge, as he was one of the serjeant 
called in 1503, and was of Lincoln’s Inn. 

EDWARD Foss. 





Herarpic (4% S. iv. 75.)—In reference to the 
inquiry of Ww, W.5., I think it most probable 
that the arms, Gu. a chevron engrailed between 
3 leopards’ faces or, are those of Coplestone ; if 
arms of Wadham, allowing 
the variation of the chevron not being engrailed. 
Being a fu!l-faced portrait, it can hardly represent 
Cardinal Wolsey, who is (as I have very recently 
read) always painted in profile, having lost one 
eye early in life; nor are the arms those of th 
Cardinal. The red robe may be an academical 
habit, ea explained by those who are con- 
versant with the university habits of doctors in 
the three faculties; and I can easily suppose t] 
a careful examination of the pedigree of Coy 
stone, an ancient and distinguished family, may 
furnish a solution of the question asked, and the 
name of the coat, argent, two bars between thre 
bulls (?), which, though Iam unable to disco. 
it, may be found to be that of some heiress with 
whom Coplestone intermarried. E. W. 





roses, they are the 





] 











Provers (4 §, iii, 529.)—This proverb ir 
another form was mentioned to me by a Berk- 
shire farmer. He was speaking to an eccentric 
old man who was mending the road, when the 
old fellow said: “I no more wants that than a 
toad wants side pocket “ What do you mean ?” 


was the repl: Why, a toad don’t want side 
} ‘ ~’ } ; 
pockets, do he? Nor doI want what you says.’ 


UPrHorRrE 

Ovr END LINKED To ovR Bremnine (4% 
lv. 60.)—Buny: an, in Pilgrim's Progress, part I1., 
gives as a quotation an additional illustration t 
those furnished by Mr. M'Grarn. I am 


10¢ 
hot 
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aware that any commentator on Zhe Pilgrim's 


Progress has furnished the name of “the one wha 
saith ” pretty much the proverb which has given 
rise to the papers in “ N, & Q.”:— 
“ Our tears to joy, our fears to faith, 
Are turned as we see; 
And our beginning (as one saith) 
Shews what our end will be.” 
rE. W. 

Lusner: ErymMonocy oF THE Name (4* §, iy, 
32.)—There can be little doubt that this is one 
of the many names derived from a former calling 
or occupation, that of an “ usher,’ : 

yor-he eper. As some proof of this, in page 134 

the Liber Custumarum (printed ), & person 

is named as “ Galfridus Lussher,” while on the 
next page he is called “Galfridus Le Ussher,” 
*Geoilrey the Usher.” Henry Tomas Riney. 

1D XPLANATIONS WANTED (4% S, iv. 96.)—In the 
f Disbursements, Whitby Abbey, 1394-5, 
as given in Young's History of WW hitby, I find the 
following entry : — 

“ Itm. p. i 


“ huissier,”’ or 





panels et i howse ad cellas nras, iijs, vid.” 


The panels were of wood and used in making 
saddles (cellas), as appears from another series of 
entries in the same roll; and probably the word 
howse (= housing) explains the word heuses, in- 
quired about by HERMENTRUDE. 

J. C, ATKINSON. 





roll of Rochester Castle is given 
in Arch ologia Cantiana, y yl. a. in which the 
1 assheler fr jue ntly occurs. It is intende 
wr ashlar, which is a general term for all kinds 
l stone. The roll mentioned relates to 
the repairs of Rochester Castle in the time of 
Edward ITI. Grorce Bepo. 
6, Pulross Road, Brixton. 
Miss Ray (4™ §. iii. 489, 514.) — The burial- 
a of this unfortunate woman is distinctly 
tate od j in the following extract : — . 
“On the 14 wed ril (1779) the remains of Miss Ray were 
t f her mother in the parish church of 
Elstree in Hertfi rds! re, in a vault in the chancel which 
had been prepared for their reception. For some years 
i had maintained her parents in this village; her 
father being still on the period of her deat! 
| about three years previously 
re Ss lury 2 yy his C utemporaries, by dé. B. He 


] 
Mh 








CHARLES WYLIE. 

Sir Pur pe ta Vacne (4% §. iv. 97.) — 

Some particulars of this knight, who died in 

1407—of interest to C. J. R.—will be found in 
Lipscomb’s History of Bucks, i. 15, &e. 

It is probable that the knight’s family was so 

denominated from “ The Vache,” the original seat 

he parish of Chalfont St. Giles, where his 


in the 
in the 


} ancestor resided in the time of Edward III. 


H. M. Vanr. 


74, Eaton Place, S.W. 
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Herereas (4" S. iv. 98.)—Order to pay for the | end. Each of these volumes has a very elaborate Index, 
Duke's purveyance of pesson sale et harang, at | Which at once gives it completeness and adds greatly tg 
Blakenby and Yernemouth, up to 80/. out of the yon vale. 
allowance of the Duchess, which is to be repaid | 2! Hecho de los Tradados del Matrimonio pretendido pap 
to her. Rothewell, Sept 98. anno 5 [1382]. The el Principe de Galles con la Serenissima Infanta d 

ae ag Espana Maria, tomado desde sus Principios para maigp 

purveyanc e is to be sent to our own town of Demostracion de la Verdad, y ajustado con los Pa 
Snayth.” (Register of John of Gaunt, ii. fol. 53.) originales desde consta, por el Maestro F. Franciseo de 
HERMENTRUDE. Jesus, Predicador del Rey nuestro Setior. Narratigg 
o =! of the Spanish Marriage Treaty. Edited and trange 

Leeat Fiction (8 8. x. 345.) — May I ask lated by Samuel Rawson Gardiner. (Printed for the 
what authority Mr. T. J. Bucxron has for his Camden Society.) 
statement that “acts done at sea are represented Some years since, when pursuing those researches f 
as done on the Royal Exchange at London ” ? which we owe the two books, The History of Englamm 

¢ ‘ Cyr. Srom the Accession of James I. to the Disgrace of 
. "Justice Coke, and Prince Charles and the Spanish Mar. 

“Srna Otp Rosk AND BURN THE BELLOWS” | riage, with which Mr. Gardiner has enriched English 
(2°4 S. ix. 264.)—In a MS., fe mp. Charles II, | historical literature, he discovered in the Library of the i 
(Harl. 6395), mention is made (No. 179) of “ Rose British Museum the MS. from which this book is printed & 

“ 9 Though unable at that time to form any opinion as 
the old viole-maker.’ Perhaps he w was Izaak’s | the accuracy of the facts alleged in it, Mr. Gardiner wag 
missing hero. CYRIL. struck with its value as a full statement of the Spank 

are ed . | case against James and his son. Subsequent reseg 

Law BENCE (4" S. iv. 31.)—There was a George at Simancas and elsewhere having naive — 
Lawrence in or near Llanvrechva between 1688 | the narrative was not only valuable as an argument from 
and 1779, who was buried in Llantarnam church, | the side from which no argument had hitherto reachel § 
and his descendants can be traced. Giwysi¢, | ¥s, but was a thoroughly trustworthy representation #i gy 

the facts as they would naturally appear to a § 
Catholic, he suggested it as a fitting publication for the — 
Camden Society. The council readily accepted Mr. Gam 

Miscellaneous. diner’s offer to edit and translate it. This he has dog) 
with great care, adding some few illustrative document 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. in the Appendix; and the volume will be found one of 
Calendar of State Papers, Foreign Series, of the Reign of | great interest for the light it throws upon a very i 


Elizabeth, 1563, preserved in the State Paper Depart- incident in our history. ‘ 


ment of Her Majesty's Public Record Office. Edited 

by Joseph Stevenson, M.A. (Longmans.) BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
Calendar of the Carew Manuscripts preserved in the WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth. Edited by J. 8. Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent diel 

Brewer, M.A., and William Bullen Esq (Long- the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addremg 

hn ee ’ enti ace are given for that purpose: 

mans.) JOURNAL OF SacneD LiTeRaTURE. No. 1. New Series, April tai ‘ 

Three or four copies. 


Wanted by Mr. Fr. Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Cx went Garden, Wal 


SS RS ee es» 


SP SA Ty ae St 


Jalendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of the Reign 
of Charles I. 1637-8, pre served in Her Majesty's Public 
Record Office. Edited by John Bruce, Esq., F.S.A. | Fr iter’s Poems axp Traysiations. Large paper. 

I . “b y I Gites FLETCHER’S PorMs Large paper. Both in the “Pullet 
( -ongmans. ) Worthies Library.” Six copies or more. 
The zeal and industry of the band of schclars, who Wanted by Rev. A. B. Grosart, 15, St. Alban's Place, Blackbur, 
under the direction of the Master of the Rolls, are calen Lancashire. 
daring for the use of future historians, biographers, topo- | Cavrcn History, by Professor Hase. = 
graphers, and literary inquirers of all classes, the manu- | /¥* 0 Jesus. ato. Published in English by Applatimy 
script treasures which are in his Lordship’s custody is so Wanted by William Hitchman, Ew. M.D. 29, Erskine Streeh 0 
great that our panting pen toils after them in vain; .iverpool. 
and we are necessarily compelled merely to chronicle the 
appearance of the successive volumes instead of treating : 
ic rresponvents. 
them to the long and elaborate notices which their im- Hat es ta Co po - 
ance w j ifv UNSTIVERSAL CATALOGUE OF ART Books. 4/l Additions Core 
F wo \ 
port sonnei ald Justify : + rections should be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington uam® 
Thus we find at this minute no less than three Calendars d 
to which we have to direct the attention of our readers, RESPONDENTS are once more particularly requested to ; 
The first, the new volume of Mr. Stephenson’s Calendar ribly, more particularly proper names and the words or phras@i gies 
a P magr shiefly " ied ith he on h they desire sn explanation it too 1 hto ask us to 
of oreign apers, 18 . ile ny occupied wit J the account »ut what a Correspondent docs not thi a4 it worth the trouble off 
of our intercourse with France, where Throckmorton | détinctly z : 
was anxiously watching the progress of events, His " Braham was of Jewish origin, an 1, we believe, frst 
. . . . . . peare ts Master Abrahams 
account of the battle of Dreux and of his interview with GNOTUS’ former letter, like his present, was probably 90 indistlallay 
the Duke of Guise, will be read with great interest. The itten that it was necessarily laid aside 
Calendar of the Carew MSS. (from 1589 to 1600) fur- w "he tol s one of those 
nishes striking evidence of the growing prosperity of the | 7)" ang? wth B . re Toe the date . one ruck, 15th 
English pale under the reign of Elizabeth. While Mr. t is lef t shlish a 

Bruce’s Calendar of Domestic Papers (1637-8) fairly 4 nfield is our inter st to have as many Correspondent 

unc _ or sane ie > oh | * n encourage to as - 
launche s us, as he well observes, into that pe riod of th nox CRowN or LoMBARDY.—C. A. is referred to“ N. & QU 
reign of Charles I. to which may be applied a phrase 22 
lately grown into common use—the beginning of the “ Norms AND QUERIBS” is registered for transmission abroed. 


Ch 











